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‘Cowards and Fools, Fall In!” 


Badger Clark’s article on Mexico from The 
Survey for June 24 has been reprinted in 
response to demands from many quarters. 
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The GIST of IT 


THE federal child labor bill passed the 
Senate August 8 and has gone to con- 
ference. 


TENS of millions of dollars’ worth of 
cloaks, suits and skirts for women are to 


be manufactured again in New York with- 


out provision for any arbitrating body be- 
tween the 60,000 workers and the hundreds 
of manufacturers. 
trade is dead as an _ exploded firecracker. 
But some sources of misunderstanding and 
dissatisfaction were cleared up as result of 
the three months’ strike which ended Mon- 
day. Page 493. 


SWEATSHOPS are at the bottom of the © 


The protocol in this } 


ttl NAD 


r 


cloak, suit and skirt troubles as they are in ||} 


most disputes in the needle trades. A wide 


extension of the Consumers’ League label . 


for goods made under fair and sanitary 
conditions is Dr. Stone’s proposal as the 
way out. Page 499. 


THERMOMETERS, soap and residence in 
a house which has no case of poliomyelitis 


form the basis of admission nowadays to ting 
the children’s play at_the Nurses’ Settle- ' 
ment in New York. The epidemic all but ’j} 


stopped the entire summer program, but it 
is being carried out now under strict pre- 
cautions. Page 501. 


BACHELOR OF POLICE or Doctor of iin 
Crime may some day be added to the de- Ming 


grees conferred by colleges if the more pro- 
gressive police chiefs have their way in es- 
tablishing real professional 
their men. Page 503. 


THE STORY of how special movies for j}\y 
children were made to meet the require- } 
Page © : 


ments of both children and mothers. 
504. 


AGNES REPPLIER, super-critic of social 


work, reviewed by Joseph Lee and gently || 
Page | 


set right as to football and baseball. 
506. 


THE LONG 


and _ trying 


training for ‘}} 


negotiations ip) 


through which the American Red Cross is J. 
trying to get hospital supplies through to J 
the central powers told, page 496; and a ile 


vivid picture of what Uncle Sam, trying to 
play good) samaritan, gets from both sides, 
on the cover. 


IN THE opinion of the remedial loan so- i" 


cieties the Morris plan is not an active com- 
petitor of the loan sharks. Page 497. 


FRIENDS of the Chicago Municipal Tu- , % 
Sanitarium have organized to J ° 


berculosis 
fight the spoils politics which have ousted 
Frank E. Wing as business director and 
threatened to make the institution a place 


through which to provide for the city ad- , ms 


ministration’s faithful henchmen. Page 497. 
FIRST CHICAGO and then the whole 
state of Illinois are to make a survey of all 
mental defectives. 
the Psychopathic Institute and its use as a 
part of the machinery of treating offenders 


against the law, have been challenged by - 


reactionary officials. Page 494. 


The continued work of 
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WHEN STRAUS AND MITCHEL 
GET ON THE JOB 


FTER a brief struggle that threat- 

ened to paralyze the entire passen- 
ger transportation of New York city, the 
principal surface lines came to an agree- 
ment with their striking motormen and 
conductors on August 8. A possible tie- 
up of the subway and elevated systems 
was averted by this settlement and by 
an unasked raise of wages. 
The settlement of the strike is largely 
due to the efforts of Mayor Mitchel and 
Chairman Oscar S. Straus of the Public 
Service Commission. They have worked 
tirelessly for peaceful negotiations since 
the New York transit systems became 
enmeshed in a strike of the Westchester 
county motormen and conductors, work- 
ing for a subsidiary of a city system, 
who went out July 22 for higher pay, 
shorter hours and union recognition. 

These suburban men have been organ- 

ized since 1913, but by August 3 men 
hitherto unorganized on the New York 
surface cars were presenting kindred de- 
mands. Officials of the car lines declared 
that the trouble was being fomented by 
“outside agitators.’ W. D. Mahon, pres- 
idnt, and William Fitzgerald, general or- 
ganizer, of the Amalgamated Association 
of Carmen, alleged that, with their co- 
workers in Westchester out, the men 
seized this opportune moment to redress 
long standing grievances of hours, wages 
and a spy system. 
| Mr. Fitzgerald submitted a schedule 
showing that wages paid in New York 
(26 cents an hour for the first year of 
‘service; 29 an hour for the next three 
years and 30 cents an hour thereafter) 
were lower than in practically every 
other large city. He also explained how 
the “swing run” caused men to work fif- 
teen hours and sixteen hours a day by 
compelling them to hang about the barns 
waiting for cars during the two- or three- 
hour intervals they were supposed to be 
off duty. 
_ The first attempts of Mayor Mitchel 
ipo Chairman Straus to establish a basis 
for arbitration failed through the refusal 
of Theodore P. Shonts, president of the 
New York Railways Company, to deal 
with his employes as members of the 
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union and the absence in Europe of Fred- 
erick W. Whitridge, president of the 
Third Avenue company in whose hands 
the directors had placed exclusively the 
handling of labor controversies. 

The fact that Mr. Whitridge had avoid- 
ed an agreement with the men on the 
suburban lines in 1913 that all differences 
should be arbitrated and that even the 
question of whether or not an issue was 
arbitrable should be submitted to arbi- 
trators caused Chairman Straus to hold 
Mr. Whitridge directly responsible for 
the Westchester strike and indirectly for 
the strikes that followed. 

Constant negotiation, however, between 
Mayor Mitchel, Chairman Straus and 
both parties to the controversy, regard- 
ing suggestions, which the mediating of- 
ficials had proposed finally resulted in 
terms of agreement which were ratified. 

Under the compact the chief point at 
issue, recognition of the union is clouded. 
While the right of employes to organize 
unmolested is the important point con- 
ceded, President Shonts states squarely 
there will be no recognition of the 
union, meaning apparently its status as a 
part of the American Federation of La- 
bor. 

The second clause of the agreement 
gives the men the right to treat with the 
company through committees appointed 
by themselves. 

Recourse to arbitration is stipulated, 
in the third provision, by a board of three 
disinterested persons, each side to select 
one and the two thus selected to choose 
a third. If they cannot agree, Mr. Straus 
is to choose the third member. The spe- 
cific grievances of hours and wages which 
contributed to the present strike must be 
taken up in the manner indicated not 
later than August 20. The demands of 
thirty cents an hour the first year of 
service for motormen and conductors on 
electric lines and thirty-three cents an 
hour thereafter will probably be con- 
sidered at that time. 

The fourth term of settlement places 
the direction and control of employes in 
all matters looking to efficiency in the 
service with the company. 

The final clause guarantees that the 
striking men may return to work without 
prejudice. 


THE GARMENT-MAKERS 
. BACK AT WORK 


AS Anybody Here Seen Kelly 

played the bands as throngs of 
workingmen and women marched up 
Fourth avenue, New York city on 
August 7. 

It took a lot of hunting to find 
“Kelly”; but everybody did see the ranks 
and applaud the spirit of some 25,000 
Jewish and Italian -garment-workers 
who were returning to their shops af- 
ter a strike that has lasted fourteen 
weeks. There are still several thousand 
men who have not gone back to work 
because of local shop troubles, but with 
shop chairmen busy smoothing out mis- 
understandings all the 60,000 strikers 
are expected to be at their machines 
within a few days. 

A series of conferences between offi- 
cials of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union and the Manufac- 
turers’ Protective Association resulted 
in four important changes to the agree- 
ment repudiated by the workers a fort- 
night ago and thus brought to an end a 
labor struggle in which hundreds of 
families have faced starvation, eviction, 
all the extremes of destitution. 

In estimating the cost of the strike 
Benjamin Schlesinger, president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, said the union had paid out cash 
strike benefits of $750,000. The loss to 
the workers in wages he set at about 
$4,500,000. On the other hand the loss 
in business has been placed at nearly 
$40,000,000, though E. J. Wile, president 
of the Manufacturers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation declares that with the install- 
ment of new machinery, the enlarging 
of labor forces and the increase of out- 
put, the garment industry will soon be 
in a normal condition. 

Under the amendments now adopted 
to the original agreement [see THE Sur- 
vEY for July 29] the manufacturers’ as- 
sociation guarantees to enforce the con- 
tract upon its members by disciplining 
any who yiolate the provisions. Italian 
workers are permitted to take Columbus 
day as a holiday without pay if they 
choose to do so. As further protection 
against the sub-contracting system, it is 
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ruled that while garments on which 
prices have been settled in the inside 
shop may be made in contractors’ shops 
at the prices settled, with reduction to 
suich contractors of 10 per cent in the 
finishing and 15 per cent in the operat- 
ing, such deductions shall not affect the 
hourly base rates provided—75 cents an 
hour for operating and 55 cents an hour 
for finishing. 

The last concession on the part of the 
manufacturers is that the price commit- 
tee may be elected from workers who 
have been in the shop not less than four 
weeks. The first agreement set a period 
of not less than three months and the 
union contended that such a require- 
ment would give manufacturers oppor- 
tunity to dismiss employes who showed 
sharp ability to bargain for prices. 

No effort was made to revive the pro- 
tocol which Louis D. Brandeis drew up 
after the strike of six years ago and 
under which every dispute has been sub- 
mitted to a reviewing board for arbitra- 
tion. The employers count their victory 
of the elimination of the “outside con- 
ciliator” more than equal to the conces- 
sions they have made of a 6 per cent ad- 
vance in minimum wages, a 49- instead 
of 50-hour week, the registration of sub- 
contractors, the fixing of piece-work 
rates by price committees in each shop 
aided by professional price adjusters in 
whose choice the union will have an 
equal say with the association, and the 
re-establishment of the preferential shop 
in hiring (not “firing’”) employes. 

The only machinery now recognized 
for the adjustment of difficulties is the 
right of the manufacturer to lock-out 
and the right of the workers to strike. 
While this means the substitution of the 
old method of force for the new policy 
of arbitration in industrial struggles, the 
present strike has demonstrated the en- 
durance and persistence of both sides to 
such a degree that it is believed the 
powers of lock-out and strike will be 
used only after all other means have 
failed. 


CHICAGO’S SURVEY OF ITS 
MENTAL DEFECTIVES 


ESPITE the advanced policy of 

Chicago courts in adding to their 
equipment psychopathic laboratories— 
perhaps because of it—the murderous 
outbreak of a crazed Negro has pre- 
cipitated an active agitation of the prob- 
lem of dealing with subnormality. 
While the courts have been active in 
examining and committing dangerous 
types of subnormals, the prosecutors and 
police have insisted upon more rigid en- 
forcement of the criminal law, with less 
consideration for the pathological condi- 
tion of those found guilty of criminal 
acts. The assistant state’s attorney is 
reported to have expressed this opinion: 
“Personally I believe that if there were 
more hangings of defectives who com- 


mit murder, this would have a salutary 
effect.” : 

Some time before the incident re- 
ferred to happened, the Chicago Bar As- 
sociation was called upon to decide 
whether to give or withhold its support 
of the psychopathic laboratory of the 
Municipal Court. Its committee on mu- 
nicipal courts presented a majority re- 
port recommending “that the psycho- 
pathic laboratory connected with the 
Municipal Court of Chicago be discon- 
tinued.” 

In support of this, the report cites the 
disagreement of the psychopathic ex- 
perts over “the tendency in some quar- 
ters to over-estimate the percentage of 
cases belonging in the dementia praecox 
group.” A minority report refused to 
concur in this recommendation and pro- 
ceeded “to demonstrate that the psycho- 


. pathic laboratory idea is feasible and 


practicable and capable of being de- 
veloped into a most useful adjunct to 
the administration of criminal justice.” 
The flaws in its present operation were 
considered of minor importance, in di- 
rect contravention of the majority’s 
opinion that they demonstrated the psy- 
chopathic laboratory as administered in 
the Municipal Court “does infinitely 
more harm than good.” 

The board of managers approved the 
report of the minority, setting forth 
among its reasons for so doing that the 
majority took “a conservative and 
legalistic view” and “too narrow a view 
of the relation of the courts administer- 
ing the criminal law to the accused per- 
sons who are brought before them” and 
in insisting that the court’s duty “is sim- 
ply the administration of the punish- 
ments provided for by our statutes,’ and 
not “to dwell too much upon the theory 
of reforming the criminal’; and that to 
recommend the discontinuance of the 
laboratory would be “to take a step 
backward and shut the door upon the in- 
crease of knowledge which must ulti- 
mately be the basis of any recasting of 
our criminal laws.” 

Meanwhile the [Illinois Society for 
Mental Hygiene had ‘established its re- 
constructive work with the insane and 
its educational effort for a more rational 
and humane way of dealing with them. 
Its workshop, ambulance, nurses and 
care of patients paroled to its staff have 
been object lessons which quietly and 
steadily have influenced public opinion 
and institutional administration. It is 
hoped that this effective work and its 
sane influence may be helped and not 
hindered by the paroxysm of fear oc- 
casioned by the maniac’s slaying of his 
six victims. 

The Juvenile Psychopathic Institute 
slowly and safely developed its work in 
connection with the Juvenile Court un- 
der the patient and careful observation 
which Dr. William Healy has for seven 
years maintained over the wards of the 
court. The establishment of other 
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laboratories followed by the Municipal 
Court, under Dr. W. J. Hickson, at the | 
House of Correction and at the frou 


Memorial Hospital. 
The Crime Commission, appointed by 


and presided over by Chief Justice Ol- \@ 
son of the Municipal Court as author- 
ized by ordinance of the City Council, is § 


conducting a thorough inquiry into the | | 


causes and treatment of crime, which in- 
The | 
Central Council of Social- Agencies has) | 
many of those most intelligently inter- | 
ested in the feebleminded serving on its | 
institutional provision, jf) 


cludes the problem of the moron, 


committees on 
examinations and commitments, records: 


and statistics, publicity and exhibits, and 
on public schools and subnormal chil--) 


dren. 
. The county judge, whose function it: 


is to adjudge people insane and committ| 
them to the detention hospital and other | 


institutions for treatment and custodial 


care, called a conference of all the offi- | 


cials involved in the apprehension of 
and the responsibility for the feeble- 
minded and insane within Cook county. 
This resulted in the appointment of a 
commission of fifteen to report back to 
the conference what the local situation 
may be found to be by an examination 
of all available records and of the act- 
ual procedure relative to the oversight, 


detention and parole of the mentally | 


defective. 


Just at this critical juncture Anna | 


Hamill Monroe, president of the Illinois: 


Society for Mental Hygiene, made the ]” 


announcement that a state survey of the 
condition and treatment of mental de- 
fectives would be inaugurated this 
month, starting with a thorough inves- 
tigation of the situation in Cook Coun- 
ty. It will be conducted by the Rocke-~ 
feller Foundation, under the supervision 
of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene and in cooperation with the 
state society. Field work will be done 
by highly qualified investigators under 
the personal direction of the medical 
director, Dr. Thomas W. Salmon. 

The survey of Cook county will in- 
clude studies of the methods of com- 
mitment, clinical examination, police 
stations, the psychopathic hospital, the 
House of Correction, county jail and 
county infirmary, the transportation of 
patients before and after commitment 
and treatment outside of institutions. 
Recognized agencies will be requested 
to send lists of suspected cases of mental 
difficulty. Possibilities of employment 
both inside and outside of institutions. 
will be considered. The survey will in- 
clude both the feebleminded and the 
insane. 

Two inquiries of scientific value have: 
preceded this one. At the request of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, while making 
its thorough survey of Springfield, IIL. 
the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene undertook the study of the man- 
agement of mental diseases, mental de- 


| 
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ficiency and alcoholism in that city. The 
report of the investigation was made by 
Dr. Walter Treadway of the United 
States Public Health Service and was 
published by the Sage Foundation. The 
other inquiry was made five or six years 


ago under the direction of the Illinois 


Society for Mental Hygiene, for whom 
it was financed by Mrs. Emmons Blaine. 


and of infantile paralysis. 


It was prepared by Dr. Addison Bybee 
on The Care of the Insane Pending 


- Commitment—a Study of the Conditions 


in Cook County. 
The proposed removal of the state 


‘psychopathic clinic now located at Kan- 


kakee to the detention hospital in Chi- 
cago may be furthered by the increased 
public interest in the-public care of the 
mentally afflicted. 


OTHER DISEASES BACK OF 
THE EPIDEMIC 


HE curves of the chart on this 

page are drawn from the figures, 
appearing also on the page, published in 
the Bulletin of the New York Depart- 
ment of Health. Six only of the dis- 
eases in the original record are chosen, 
for these sufficiently illustrate a sig- 
nificant fact: that back of the toll of 
sickness and death from epidemic poli- 
omyelitis, are totals even larger rolling 
steadily up from other less conspicuous 
diseases. 

But partly because so much more is 
known of these other diseases, because 
many of them are with us always and 
many agencies grapple with their prob- 
lems year in and year out, attention is 
more readily held by this spectacular 
stranger who, a weird Piper, pipes the 
children from homes of all kinds, and 
lures them on till a thousand fall on the 
weary journey, and hundreds come to 
the place where they must take up crutch 
and sbrace,—not joyously fling them 
away for ever, as did the children of 
Hamelin town. 

A glance at the chart will show this 
contrast. Two extreme curves deserve 
to be called epidemic—those of measles 
The latter 
gave 3,502 cases in Greater New York 
in the six weeks since it became viru- 
lent in the midst of the last quarter 
year; measles registered 9,710 cases in 
the same quarter. Did many expect 
health officers and a few doctors grasp 
the meaning of those 9,710 cases? Did 
the rest of us know that three times 
within one month the weekly record of 
measles rose to a thousand cases and 
over? Spring and autumn are the sea- 
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Diphtheria, Creup- ea SS 


Whooping cough. 
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EPIDEMIC CURVES : 

The whole country is talking of the epidemic of infantile paralysis in New 

York city. The chart above puts graphically the all but unnoticed but steady 

number of cases of tuberculosis, measles, diphtheria, whooping cough and 
scarlet fever reported in the same city during the same period. 


sons of greatest morbidity from measles. 
Has the recent outbreak paid for itself 
to any degree by teaching more 
thoroughly the preventive measures of 
this disease? 

According to the study of Dr. F. S. 
Crum, on this subject [see THr SuRvEY 
for May 9, 1914], measles is becoming 
widely diffused into rural sections of the 
country, though it still remains closely 


‘related to the housing problems of city 


sanitation. It ranks with smallpox in 
communicability; with scarlet fever in 
mortality; it has serious complications 
and after-effects, and its cause is not yet 
known. Half the fatal cases are of chil- 
dren under two years, and over 80 per 
cent are under five years of age. Yet 
the superstition lingers on that this is 
one of the children’s diseases which 
youngsters should have while they are 
youngsters, in order to escape later in- 
fection. 

In the group of lines that follow along 
rather closely and monotonously toward 
the foot of the chart, is also food for re- 
flection. The total number of cases, 


May June 

6 13 20 27 3 10 17 24 

Benbercnlosis: .. ced... cee ee 392 382 397 367 345 428 397 367 
_ Diphtheria, Croup ........ 365 359 391 407 354 315 368 394 
BEL OS DY chs sozzcahets ci cisiclshexa!s;a 1,029 1,044 952 996 1,063 942 766 676 
Scarlet Fever :.......... 203 191 152 172 142 123 118 87 
Whooping Cough ......... 295 277 247 244 255 352 163 234 
moiomyelitis ....--..+.--+ 1 1 2 1 11 15 95 


during the time indicated, of whooping 
cough is 3,200. This disease is, accord- 
ing to MacNutt, of much greater im- 
portance as a cause of mortality among 
children than is generally supposed. 
Like measles its early symptoms may 
easily escape detection unless they are 
closely watched for; and like that dis- 
ease, it has a high mortality and serious 
complications. 

Diphtheria has the high record of 22 
as death-rate per 100,000 population in 
the United States registration area. In 
this disease the unknown carrier still 
presents a difficult problem; but prophy- 
lactic measures have been discovered 
and effectually applied for control. The 
very names of diphtheria and scarlet 
fever are their own warning, once they 
are surely known; the early indications 
of both are a lesson yet to be more gen- 
erally learned. 

As to the Old Faithful, tuberculosis, 
there is perhaps more danger of indif- 
ference here than at any other point. 
Housing and working conditions, fa- 
tigue, insufficient food,—these branch 


NEW YORK CITY. 


July 

1 8 15 22 29 Totals 
386 342 370 329 334 4,846 
363 330 283 203 159 4,291 
547 560 481 407 247 9,710 
111 94 96 41 43 1,591 
234 209 274 221 196 3,201 
255 535 933 741 912 3,502 
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out into more problems than any one 
mind can readily follow, and they have 
been so often told. But steadily,- never- 
theless, consumption pursued this sum- 
mer the even tenor of its way, garner- 
ing on the average its 371 new cases a 
week. 

That these facts can for the time ‘be- 
ing fall into the background of general 
consciousness, is due partly to the sud- 
denness of the new epidemic as well as 
partly to its novelty. That it attacks 
chiefly the children, that the efforts to 
suppress the disease and so protect all 
children work hardship to very many by 
limiting the much-needed summer out- 
door excursions and play, that even the 
best of care leaves a very large chance 
of crippling and life-long helplessness,— 
these are elements of special tragedy in 
the poliomyelitis situation. 

The best skill that the country affords 
is concentrating upon the problems of 
the cause, of a protection and a cure, 
with all the intensity that went into the 
solving of the malaria and yellow fever 
problems, a few years ago.- And all the 
country is waiting reports of findings. 
Meantime, the figures quoted are a re- 
minder of other needs—the one thing 
should be done; the other, not left un- 
done. 


GETTING HOSPITAL SUP- 
PLIES TO GERMANY 


N THE opinion of authorities of the 

American Red Cross and others who 
have watched her action, Great Britain 
is persisting in a stand that not only 
amounts to a violation of the treaty of 
Geneva but to a denial of the rights of 
common humanity to the wounded sol- 
diers of the central powers. Protest and 
offers of compromise from this country 
have not moved her: 

While the story of the affair begins as 
far back as September, 1915, the British 
government has within the past. few 
weeks refused to accept a counter-pro- 
posal from the American Red Cross that 
would have met some of the difficulties 
between her and this nation and would 
have gone far to re-enact the intention 
of the Geneva convention. If her posi- 
tion is continued in, the usefulness of 
our Red Cross to the armies of the cen- 
tral powers may be entirely destroyed 
and a severe blow dealt to the spirit of 
merey that gave life originally to the 
Geneva treaty. 

Since the beginning of the war, the 
American Red Cross has invited contri- 
butions of money and supplies to aid the 
wounded and suffering of all belliger- 
ents. It has shipped to the Red Cross 
societies of each belligerent hospital sup- 
plies contributed for that purpose. It 
found no’ difficulty in sending supplies 
to the entente allies. For shipments to 
the Red Cross of the central powers, 
however, it has had to obtain permits 
from Great Britain. 
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Until September, 1915, there was sub- 
stantially. no delay in the granting of 
these permits. Since that time difficulty 
has been met in securing them, and sup- 
plies designated for the central powers 
have accumulated in the warehouse of 
the Red Cross in Brooklyn. A permit 
has been granted for only one ship- 
ment since September—in January of 
this year. 

Early in the year the British govern- 
ment informed the United States that it 
did not intend to permit any further 
shipment to the Red Cross organizations 
of the central powers, unless such ship- 
ments should be intended for the hos- 
pital units of the American Red Cross in 
the territory of those powers. This ex- 
ception, in the opinion of the American 
Red Cross, amounted to no concession, 
for the reason that, as the British gov- 
ernment was advised in August, 1915, 
the American Red Cross has been un- 
able for lack of funds to maintain any 
hospital units in any of the belligerent 
countries since the first of October. 

Furthermore, the authorities of the 
American Red Cross believed that under 
the Geneva convention, to which the 
United States and all the belligerents 
are signatories, this country has the 
treaty right to insist that articles in the 
form of hospital supplies and serving 
exclusively to aid the sick and wounded 
should not be declared contraband, but 
should be allowed safe conduct to their 
destination. 

Article 16 of the Geneva convention 
declares: 


“The materiel of aid societies admit- 
ted to the benefits of this convention, in 
conformity to the conditions therein es- 
tablished, is regarded as private prop- 
erty and, as such, will be respected un- 
der all circumstances, save that it is sub- 
ject to the recognized right of requisi- 
tion by belligerents in conformity to the 
laws and usages of war.” 


The above statement of facts and 
view of Great Britain’s action was pre- 
sented in a letter dated May 8 and writ- 
ten by former President William H. 
Taft, chairman of the Central Commit- 
tee of the American Red Cross, to the 
secretary of state of the United States. 
Mr. Taft continued: 


“The reasons for this view of the ob- 
ligation of Great Britain under the 
Geneva convention of 1906 were set 
forth in a communication by the under- 
signed to his excellency, the British am- 
bassador, under date of December 30, 
1915, and a copy of this was transmitted 
to your department. We are now in re- 
ceipt of a communication from your de- 
partment, enclosing a dispatch from the 
British government, in which it definite- 
ly withdraws its consent for the ship- 
ment of such articles by the American 
Red Cross, and thus in effect announces 
its purpose to treat them as contraband 
of war. 

“The reason as given by the British 
government for this conclusion in the 


dispatch of March 22 is that while i 
had consented to exempt from treatmen 
as contraband of war, articles serving 
exclusively to aid the sick and wounded, 
and coming within the description con- 
tained in article 29 of the declaration of 
London, and had expressed that willing- | 
ness to the Spanish ambassador, with a 
view to its communication to the cen- 
tral powers, nine months had passed 
since that communication, and no 
definite communication had been re- 
ceived from the German, Austrian or 
Turkish government on the subject of || 
these lists. In view of the fact that the 
German government did consent to a 
reciprocal course on October 15, 1915, 
in respect to article 29, and that fact 
was communicated to the British For-_ 
eign Office, as we are advised by the — 
British ambassador at Washington, we 
venture to hope that the conclusion of | 
the British government was based on a 
misconception, and that when the mat-_ 
ter is called to its attention, a change in 
this policy may be had.” . 


Se Sr ple aol A tnt 


The contention of the American Red 
Cross, Mr. Taft went on, is that article 
16 of the Geneva convention necessarily 
exempts the American shipment of hos- 
pital supplies to the Red Cross of the 
central powers from interference as con- 
traband by the British government. 
This construction, he declared, is sus-_ 
tained by the action of Great brit 
and the central powers in accepting ar- 
ticle 29 of the declaration of London as” 
a proper guide in the matter of contra- 

band. This article provides that articles 
serving exclusively to aid the sick and 
wounded shall not be treated as contra- |}! 
band of war. | 

No change in Great Britain’s stand 
was obtained as a result of Mr. Taft’s | 
letter. Accordingly, on June 10 Mr. 
Taft for the American Red Cross made 
a counter-proposal as a way out of the 
difficulty. This proposal, contained in a 
letter to the State Department and for— 
warded by it to the British government, ~ 
suggested that the American Red Cross. 
send to England 3 


“a commission of satisfactory persons to 
receive our shipments and to superin-_ 
tend their distribution to hospitals and 
to supervise their use. This commis-_ 
sion would be composed of persons for — 
whose good faith the Red Cross would ~ 
vouch in seeing to it that the supplie 
were devoted to hospital purposes only 
and to the relief of the sick and wound- 
edi? 


The Red Cross offered to submit the 
names of the persons constituting the 
commission to the British government — 
before appointing them. 

The reply of Sir Edward Grey re- 
fusing to accept this counter proposal ~ 
was dated July 12 and read in part as” 
follows: 


“T have carefully considered this pro 
posal, but I am at a loss to understand 
the suggestion made by the American 
Red Cross and quoted in your excel 
lency’s note that the policy pursued b 
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his majesty’s government is contrary to 
the provisions of the Geneva conven- 
tion. His majesty’s government have in 
fact always taken the most scrupulous 
care to observe the provisions of this 
convention, and they cannot appreciate 
how the present subject at all falls with- 
MettG SCOPe, «1 )." 

“His majesty’s government have no 
reason to believe that there is an abso- 
lute lack in the territory of the central 
powers of the materials required for 
Red Cross supplies; they have, on the 
contrary, every reason to suppose the re- 
verse, for, to give only one instance, not 
long ago a medical member of the Aus- 
trian general staff, Professor Hochen- 
egg, wrote to the stating 
that there was no shortage and no pros- 
pect of shortage in medicines or band- 
ages, nor eyen in highly special medical 
remedies, so that Austria was hardly 
concerned in the success of the protest 
made by the American Red Cross 
against the obstacles placed by the allies 
in the way of the export of such articles 
from America. In these circumstances 
it is evident that if any deficiencies in 
these supplies exist, as to which there 
appears to be no evidence, it must be due 
to the fact that the central powers pre- 
fer to use the materials for other pur- 
poses, and any steps that may be taken 
to give them further supplies would con- 
duce, not to the increased welfare of 
the sick and wounded, but merely to set 
free larger quantities of such materials 
for belligerent purposes. 

“His majesty’s government do not, 
therefore, feel able to create such an 
entirely new precedent as would be con- 
stituted by the supervisory commission 
suggested by the American Red Cross.” 


Great Britain contended that a prec- 
edent for her action exists in the policy 
pursued by the North in our own Civil 
War in blockading southern ports and 
refusing to permit similar supplies to 
reach the Confederate armies. To this 
the American Red Cross replied that 
whatever action was then taken was 
taken before the signing of the Geneva 
convention and before the signing of the 
declaration of London and cannot there- 
fore serve as a precedent. 

Thus the matter ‘stood—with the 
American Red Cross debarred from 
sending hospital supplies to Germany and 
Austria—until July 28 when Great 
Britain, in the words of a Red Cross 
bulletin, 


“suggests that if the American people 
really desire to send relief supplies to 
the sick and wounded of the central 
empires they can find a way by financing 
American Red Cross hospital units to 
take the places of those which have been 
withdrawn from those countries, as the 
allied governments will permit Red Cross 
hospital supplies to be shipped to these 
reestablished units.” 


A week later, on August 5, the Red 
Cross requested permission of the cen- 
‘tral powers to establish in each of them 
two hospital units of six American doc- 
tors and eight American nurses. 


HOW ST. LOUIS TREATS 
PROSTITUTES 


HE first study of the treatment of 

prostitutes by the police depart- 
ment and courts of St. Louis, has just 
been published by the Committee of One 
Hundred for the Suppression of Com- 
mercialized Vice. It shows, as usual 
where the subject is first tackled, an al- 
most total disregard of right social 
treatment of prostitution by the police 
and the courts. 

With the abolition of the segregated 
district in St. Louis, street solicitation 
and private houses have largely in- 
creased. The volume of professional 
prostitutes is by no means represented in 
the 1,533 cases handled in the city courts 
in 1915, and studied by the committee 
through J. G. Fertig, special agent. The 
old story of political influence, the dis- 
inclination of judges to fine women, and 
general laxity of law enforcement are 
all revealed. The report briefly touches 
upon the cases of venereal diseases 
treated by public hospitals and dis- 
pensaries. 

The committee recommends that fines 
be abolished in dealing with prostitutes, 
and probation and commitment be sub- 
stituted; that a medical and physical ex- 
amination be given all women convicted 
of prostitution; that venereal diseases be 
made reportable; that a state women’s 
reformatory be established; that an 
abatement and injunction act be pushed 
again before the legislature. 


THE ORGANIZED FIGHT ON 
THE LOAN SHARK 


HEN the subject of the Morris 

plan came up unofficially at the 
recent eighth annual convention in De- 
troit of the National Federation of 
Remedial Loan Associations, it was the 
sense of the convention that the Morris 
plan is not in reality an active competi- 
tor of the loan shark and therefore does 
not greatly concern the federation; and 
that the federation regretted that the 
promoters of the Morris plan have been 
willing to allow the public to obtain a 
mistaken impression of its scope and of 
the actual cost of loans to borrowers. 

Two new remedial loan associations, 
in Dayton and Omaha, were added to 
the national federation during the past 
year, bringing the total membership up 
to 36 societies employing funds of more 
than $17,000,000. Last year’s business 
of 875,000 loans aggregating $29,000,000 
was a decided increase over the year 
preceding. 

Report on the year’s legislation gave 
first importance to the two bills passed 
in Massachusetts. One of these pro- 
vides that three-quarters of a man’s 
wages earned shall at all times be ex- 
empt from assignment and that no as- 
signment shall be valid unless assented 
to in writing by the wife and unless 
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made out according to a standard form. 
The other law prohibits any lender from 
charging more than 3 per cent per 
month under any pretext and definitely 
establishes the manner in which the 3 
per cent rate shall be computed. After 
a hard struggle a bill passed the Ala- 
bama legislature only to die unexpected- 
ly at the hands of the governor and a 
bill failed in Maryland by a close mar- 
gin. The District of Columbia bill in- 
creasing the interest rate to 2 per cent 
has made no substantial progress, nor 
has the federal bill forbidding the use 
of the mails by lenders carrying on an 
interstate loan business at rates forbid- 
den by, the laws of one of the states af- 
fected. 

In test cases courts have upheld the 
constitutionality of small loan laws in 
Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon and Texas. 

An interesting development reported 
was the recent organization in Ohio, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and New Jersey of state associa- 
tions of licensed money-lenders. These 
associations are made up in part of 
former loan sharks. Other members 
are reputable loaning companies which, 
on account of the fact that their sole 
purpose is profit, are not eligible for 
membership in the remedial loan federa- 
tion, Their avowed purpose is mutual 
protection and the raising of standards 
in the money-lending business. They 
have instigated the arrest of several un- 
licensed lenders and have assisted offi- 
cials in upholding the constitutionality 
of state laws. These state associations: 
recently formed themselves into the 
American Association of Small Loan 
Brokers. 

This new organization is reckoned an 
important step in the elevation of the 
loan business to the plane of banking. 
It is a logical outcome of laws recently 
enacted which permit reasonable inter- 
est rates to companies which will sub- 
mit to state license and supervision. 


SPOILSMEN AND CHICAGO'S 
SANITARIUM 


HICAGO’S response to the sum- 
mons of the tragic death of Dr. 
Theodore B. Sachs to rescue the Mu- 
nicipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, which 
he founded and directed, from political 
spoilsmen, was the appointment of a 
Committee of One Hundred to watch 
and safeguard its interests. The com- 
mittee immediately declared its settled 
purpose to be “a finish fight against 
spoils and _ political interference with 
Chicago’s sanitarium and _ dispensary 
system for combating tuberculosis.” 
The committee is awaiting the report 
based on the hearings before the finance 
committee of the City Council and stands 
ready to assist in any. way possible in 
carrying into effect any recommenda- 
tions for improvement. The committee 
has engaged Frank E. Wing as its ex- 
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ecutive officer, and establishing perman- 
ent headquarters. 

The dispensary system was inaugu- 
rated by the Chicago Tuberculosis In- 
stitute when Mr. Wing was its execu- 
tive officer. In September, 1910, this 
work was taken over by the Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium. Mr. Wing 
took part in the fight to secure the sani- 
tarium and was the executive officer of 
the sanitarium board during the entire 
period of its construction and the or- 
ganization of its staff and the develop- 
ment of its various activities. 

The Committee of One Hundred had 
hoped that the present sanitarium board 
would retain Mr. Wing as business di- 


rector. With the political upheaval 
which has occurred under Mayor 
Thompson, however, Mr. Wing was 


summarily dismissed from the position. 

The Committee of One Hundred, in 
its attitude towards the Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium and _ other 
health work which will come within the 
scope of its future activities, announces 
itself definitely committed to a _ con- 
structive program. The committee sees 
in the present confused state of the pub- 
lic mind concerning tuberculosis work 
and the lack of coordination among 
other health activities, the need of a per- 
manent organization to discover and in- 
terpret facts and to help embody them 
into action. It is not the committee’s 
purpose to destroy but to aid in every 
way possible in building up along right 
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lines the health activities in the city. It 
will give the sanitarium board its hearty 
cooperation in all matters where sound 
principles and efficient methods can be 
promoted; on the other hand, it an- 
nounces, it will fight spoils methods to a 
finish. 


THE CASE OF THE RAILROAD 
TOWERMEN 


HE arbitration award to the 

telegraphers and towermen of the 
New York Central, Lake Shore and 
Nickel Plate Railroads which became ef- 
fective the first of August gives the 
men a 9 per cent raise’in pay; vacations 
of one week to two-year employes and 
ten days to older employes; double pay 
for Sunday work and decreased over- 
time. 

Last October the telegraphers, signal- 
men, towermen and station agents on the 
lines mentioned, asked for a minimum 
wage of $75 a month, an increase of 
from 13 to 15 per cent; longer vacation 
periods; shorter hours—according to 
President Perham of the Order of Rail- 
way Telegraphers, 60 per cent of the 
men work a 12-hour day; relief from 
duties which they consider obnoxious and 
unbecoming, such as the scrubbing of 
floors, tending to gasoline pumps, and 
the cleaning of switch lights; and double 
pay for Sunday work where a 6-day week 
is impossible. 

In May, the demands of the men being 
still denied, a strike vote was taken, and 


AUGUST NIGHT 
By James Norman Hall 


HE very houses seemed to breathe 


The thick warm gloom, the enervating air. 


Windows gaped like mouths with drought ; 
Night-moths fluttered in and out, 

The silence lay like fever on the street, 
Sudden and loud a child began to cry 

As though its little body ached with heat ; 
And straight, from out the brick-paved sane 
Whence came the sound 

Low mutterings rose half audibly, 

As when in restless sleep, men toss and turn, 
Finding their crumpled pillows hot and hard. 
And leaning from a window space, 


And then a voice as soothing cool as rain 


Went through the dark, and hearing, one could know 


How tenderly, with what concern 
The mother spoke; and as the crying ceased, 
A little cloud, up-gathered in the east 


And landward blown with sweet moist ocean breath, 


Spilled all its liquid music through the trees, 
Giving the thirsty streets a sheen 
Of wetness, lamp-bestarred and clean. 


i ka 


One shouted “Make yer brat shut up ’is face! 


it is reported that strike-breakers were 
imported, ready for trouble. It was at 
this juncture that the government inter- 
vened and arbitration proceedings were — 
conducted in New York city under the | 
Newlands act. 

The Order of Railway Telegraphers, 


Telegraphers Union, includes in its mem- 
bership 5,000 men concerned in the di-— 


rection of the movement of trains, castill 


of Chicago, excluding train dispatchers 
and officials. 
ous. 
by 150 trains a day, another where only 
a dozen go by. 


tinually alert, receiving and telephoning 
messages. 


long. Salaries range from $10 to $90 | 


a month, and express commissions at 
these posts from $1 to $100 a month. 
So insistent were the directors of the 


aoeinapenemtiniesatl 


Their occupations are vari- 
One man watches in a tower passed © 


In one place the signal- J 
man has little to do but lower a gate | 
now and then, and in another he is con-_ }. 


Sometimes a station-agent ||. 
has time to run a farm between the ar- | 

rival of trains, and sometimes he is sell- }. 
ing tickets and handling freight all day | 


| 
a 


=a 


=| 


+ 


New York Central Lines that the job of | | 


station agent in a one man station, or 


that of signalmen with the interlocking 
system of levers is child’s play, learned — 


within four days or a week, which should 


be rewarded accordingly, and so insistent | 


were the telegraphers that their responsi- 


bilities are acute, their hours long, and |, 
their wages in many cases less than a ]} 


living wage, that the break occurred. 


The Sweatshop, Root of All Garment 


ACK of all the real and alleged 

issues in the recent conflict in 

the cloak and suit industry in 
New York city, the cause of all causes 
i trouble between the manufacturers and 
heir employes is the competition of the 
weatshop (known also under more or 
-ss euphonious aliases as the contractor’s 
hop, the sub-manufacturer’s shop, and 
lie social shop), with the big factory 
mown in the trade as the “inside shop.” 

Time was—within the memory of the 
resent generation—when the success of 
he sweatshop spelled the wiping out of 
ong established: firms which had former- 
y enjoyed a national reputation. In fact, 
_ very large proportion, if not the ma- 
ority, of the present manufacturers 
tarted in business as contractors. They 
vell remember how, after acquiring the 
ecessary experience and small capital, 
hey entered the market in competition 
vith the very manufacturers to whom 
iey owed their start, and how they put 
nem completely out of business by prices 
vhich made competition on the part of 
neir former patrons impossible. They 
etermined to save themselves from a 
imilar fate by keeping the present-day 
ontractor out of the market, by turning 
ito jobbers for their contractor’s output, 
f necessary, but in any case reaping tne 
enefit of the lower wages prevailing in 
ontractors’ shops. 

Who is responsible for the existence 
£ the competing shop? 

The manufacturers blame the union. 
‘hey say that the union has been un- 
illing or unable to extend its sway to 
4e contractors’ shops. According to 
1eir theory, relatives or friends of the 
mall contractor or recently arrived im- 
ligrants are gathered in by the con- 
ractor and employed upon terms which 
te union would not tolerate in an inside 
hop. But these people, being the social 
quals of their employer (hence Mr. 
lax Meyr’s clever designation of the 
weatshop as a “social shop”) and, there- 
ore, more subject to his personal influ- 
ace, put up with conditions which the 
yorkers subject to union influences alone 
vill not consent to. The union, accord- 
ag to the manufacturers, is either un- 
ble to reach these men at all or, even 
f they are nominally members of the 
nion, their attitude toward their socially 
qual employer is different to that of 
he employe in a large factory, and the 
qultiplicity of the small shops scattered 
iver a wide area enables them to escape 
he vigilance of the union in the absence 
f complaints of the workers employed 


Trade Evils 


By N. IL. Stone 


R. STONE, who was chief 
Statistician of the Wage- 
Scale Board which was estab- 
lished a few years ago by 
the unmon and the manufac- 
turers im the dress and waist 
industry in New York to investi- 
gate wage standards, here puts his 
finger on one of the chief under- 
lying factors im the recent strike 
im the cloak and suit industry. He 
proposes an extension of the label 
idea of the Consumers’ League, 
in order to enable the consumer 
to help stamp out the sweat- 
shop.—EbpITor. 


in the shops. 


The union puts the blame 
for the existence of the sweatshop upon 


the manufacturers. According to its 
theory, the manufacturer, in his constant 
endeavor to lower the piece-rates of his 
operators, encourages men to become 
contractors, frequently financing them, 
in order to have a ready weapon against 
his employes when they resist his at- 
tempts to force down piece-rates. He 
tells the contractor that he can have the 
work done in his inside shop at a lower 
rate than is actually the case, so as to in- 
duce the contractor to take a lower price. 
Even if the contractor is unwilling to 
take the garment at a lower price than 
the employes of the manufacturer, the 
latter will sometimes give the work to 
the contractor so as to give the workers 
the impression that they have to compete 
with the outside shop. The result is that 
when the next garment has to be bar- 
gained for, the workers, fearing to lose 
another garment with the resultant en- 
forced idleness, agree to take a price 
below the standard. The manufacturer 
then uses this price as a lever for forcing 
down the contractor’s price still lower; 
thus piece-rates are constantly being de- 
pressed until the patience of the workers 
reaches the breaking point. 

Which of these explanations really fits 
the case? A calm analysis of the facts 
will show that there is no necessary 
contradiction between the two theories. 
That a large number of small shops can 
more easily escape the watchful vigilance 
of an overworked union official who nec- 
essarily must try to hit the high spots 
first, stands to reason. 

In the second place, the small shop is 
the more efficient. In other industries 
large scale production usually has its ad- 


vantages in the form of improved ma- 
chinery, greater subdivision of labor, etc. 
In the garment industry the small sweat- 
shop can boast of the same type of sew- 
ing-machine as the factory which em- 
ploys a thousand workers. Furthermore, 
the red tape, unavoidable in the interest 
of insuring control and fixing responsi- 
bility in a large manufacturing estab- 
lishment is totally lacking in the small 
shop, and consequently the operator is 
enabled to do his work more rapidly. 

That is the claim, at any rate, of uniun 
officials who have themselves graduated 
from the machine and have worked in 
both small and large shops. These union 
officials maintain that as long as it is 
possible for an operator to earn as much 
in a day in a contractor’s shop as it 
is for a man of equal skill in an inside 
shop working at a higher rate, it is 
impossible to get the operator in the 
contractor's shop to strike or even to 
complain to the union about the dis- 
crimination; for what the workman cares 
for is not the rate per garment, but the 
dollars in the pay envelope at the end 
of the week. On the other hand, the 
manufacturer is more interested in the 
respective amounts he and his competi- 
tor pay for a similar garment than in 
the weekly earnings of their respective 
employes. 

Accepting, therefore, the employers’ 
charge that the union fails to enforce 
equal rates in the contractor’s shop and 
in the inside shop, we are by no means 
prevented from admitting the possibility 
of tactics on the part of particularly keen 
and unscrupulous manufacturers, such as 
the union describes, in their desire to 
reduce piece-rates so as to be ahead in 
the game of competition. This in turn 
creates a situation which may prove em- 
barrassing .to the more decent manufac- 
turer who honestly tries to live up to 
the conditions of the agreement with the 
union. 


Mobilizing the Consumer 


WHETHER we accept one explanation or 
the other or both, it is clear that both 
sides agree as to the existence of the 
evil and that, after we have apportioned 
the blame for it to various individuals 
on the one side or the other, we still 
have a situation left which must be rem- 
edied before a lasting peace can be at- 
tained. 

What both sides acknowledge, is the 
evil of competition between the sweat- 
shop and the large factory. 

What is the remedy? 
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istic of the industr 4). 


ment of Labor. 


Hoagland and Dicker, 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF GARMENT-MAKING 


N this chart by H. E. Hoagland and S. B. Dicker, attention is 
directed to another factor of utmost importance in the recent gar- 
ment strike, the extreme seasonal fluctuations in employment character- 


The chart shows the percentage of employment of union labor in the 
clothing industries of New, York State for each month of the six years 
from June, 1910 to June, 1916, inclusive. 
ment were obtained from the reports of representative unions to the 
Bureau of Statistics and Information of the New York State Depari- 
Reports are received monthly and have been reviewed 
from time to time in the publications of the Bureau. 

“The reports from the unions in the clothing trades,” 
“cover 20 to 25 per cent of all wage earners in the 


These percentages of employ- 


say Messrs. 


industry so that it 1s fair to assume that the employment of union mem- 
bers from whom reports were not received and of non-union workers 
in the industry would show the same trend as the employment of those 
from whom reports were received. Especially is this true because con- 
siderable care has been exercised in the selection of reporting uwmons. 

“The six years covered in the chart,’ say Messrs. Hoagland and 
Dicker, “show the prosperous years of 1911 and 1912, the lean years of 
1913, and 1914, and .the period of recovery during 10915 and 
1916 to date. In each year, regardless of the general condition of busi- 
ness, there are the two seasons of activity, each followed by periods of 
slack work. In prosperous times the peaks are somewhat higher of 
course than in the periods of depression; and in the latter periods the 
slack seasons are more marked than in the former. 

“A second significant condition in the mdustry, vividly portrayed in 
this chart, is that it is only during the busiest seasons of the most pros- 
perous years that even approximately all of the workers wm the industry 
find employment. At no time during the lean year of 1914, for example, 
were more than three-fourths of the union members in the industry 


reported at work.” 


It lies in the protection against the 
unfair competition of the sweatshop of 
the manufacturer who lives up to recog- 
nized hygienic standards in his factory 
and pays a living wage to his employes. 

This protection can not be extended 
through legislation. We have laws on 
the statute books, so far as sanitary re- 
quirements are concerned, which are fre- 
quently more honored in the breach than 
in the observance. We can not regulate 
selling prices by law, nor can we put a 
wall of protection about the market of 
the fair manufacturer against the com- 
petition of the unfair, as we try to do by 
a protective tariff against foreign goods. 

The power of protection lies in the 
hollow of the hand of the consuming 
public. 

The consumers 


of the country must 


and can be mobilized in a war against 
an evil which threatens their lives and 


those of their children. What we need 
is a plan broadly conceived and so effi- 
ciently carried out that the great major- 
ity of the consuming public will be en- 
abled to take a direct part in the move- 
ment without an appreciable effort on 
its part. 

For years the National Consumers’ 
League has issued a white label to man- 
ufacturers of underwear and a few other 
articles who comply with certain stand- 
ards of sanitation laid down by the 
league. This label has been of distinci 
advantage to the consumers who have 
confined their purchases to goods bear- 


ing this guarantee of proper conditions 


of manufacture, as well as to the manu- 
facturers who have enjoyed a_ select 


patronage for their output. Unfortun 
ately, financial limitations have prevente 
the Consumers’ League from reachin 
a sufficiently wide circle of consumer 
to make the label a potent factor in in=- 
fluencing conditions in the garment in 
dustry as a whole. 

The voluntary creation of institutions” 
under the protocol for dealing with the | 
problems of the garment industry in | 
which the manufacturers, the union, and, | 
the public were represented gave rise} 
to the belief that a label bearing the | 
joint guarantee of the three parties, | 
would prove a strong factor in protecting | 
the manufacturer living up to protocol | 
conditions against unfair competition. ‘ 
Upon the initiative of Julius Henry Co- | 
hen, counsel of the Dress and Waist | 
Manufacturers Association, the follow- | 
ing clause was inserted in the protocol | 
of that industry, signed January 18% 
1913: 


“To make more effective the main-'| 
tenance of sanitary conditions through-— 
out the industry, to insure equality of 
minimum standards throughout the in-_ 
dustry, and to guarantee to the public 
garments made in the shops certificated 
by the Board of Sanitary Control, the | 
parties agree that there shall be instituted — 
in the industry a system of certificating | 
garments by a label to be affixed to the 
garment. Recognizing the difficulties of | 
working out the details of such a plan- 
at this time, but believing that the plan 
has been sufficiently developed and con- 
sidered in the cloak industry, they believe 
that a complete plan can be worked out 
in the dress and waist industry within 
a year. To this end each party agrees 
to cooperate to the full extent of its” 
power in the formulation and effectua-— 
tion of a system for the certification of 
garments adequately safeguarding the ~ 
employers, the workers, and the consum- ~~ 
ing public.” 
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Although the parties to the protocol 
expressed the belief that one year would 
see the birth of the label, we are still - 
without it, three and one-half years after | 
the signing of the protocol. Yet the 
failure of realization is not due to in- 
herent difficulties, but. to purely ex- 
traneous circumstances. : 

While éngaged in the investigation of 
the dress and waist industry in 1913, the’ 
writer was forced to a realization of 
the paramount importance of the label 
as a means of preserving protocol con- 
ditions. After several conferences with | 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the © 
National Consumers’ League, in which 
every aspect of the problem was care-— 
fully canvassed, a plan was outlined for | 
the joint participation of the league with 
the Dress and Waist Manufacturers’ As- — 
sociation and the Ladies’ Waist and 
Dress Makers’ Union in issuing a label 
for garments made under proper condi- 
tions. Matters were then taken up of- 
ficially and carried to the extent of rep- 
resentatives being sent by the associa- 
tion and the union to the annual meeting 
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of the league at Buffalo, which resulted 
in the adoption of a resolution author- 
izing the officers of the league to with- 
draw its own label and enter into a tri- 
partite alliance with the association and 
the union for the issuance of a joint label 
as soon as the necessary steps were taken 
by the two other parties. 

Unfortunately this marked the end of 
the efforts for the realization of the 
scheme for the time being. It was felt 
that the adoption of the label in the 
dress and waist industry alone would not 
be likely to succeed, and that it ought 
to be made to embrace the cloak and suit 
industry as well. In the latter industry, 
however, there was considerable preju- 
dice against a protocol label among the 
workmen, due to the fact that serious 
differences with the manufacturers’ as- 
sociation had developed. These differ- 
ences went from bad to worse, until they 
resulted in the abrogation of the protocol 
in the cloak and suit industry of which 
the recent strike was one consequence. 

In the meantime the sweatshops, which 
hardly existed in the first two or three 
years of the protocol (adopted in the 

‘cloak and suit industry in 1910), had 
‘grown apace and furnished the most pro- 
lific source of friction between the man- 
ufacturers and their employes, and final- 
ly caused the breakdown of the protocol. 
Had the label been adopted in 1914, we 


might have been now on the high road 
to the solution of the difficulty which 
has forged a vicious circle in which the 
decent manufacturers, the workers, and 
the innocent, long-suffering public lead 
each other a mad chase of despair. 
Never was the public more keenly 
aroused to the conditions in the garment 
industry than during the recent strike. 
Blasé New Yorkers who can hardly be 
surprised at anything rubbed their eyes 
in wonder when they read of bankers’ 
contributing thousands of dollars for the 
support of strikers, of a banker serving 
as treasurer of a relief fund for strikers’ 
organizations, of newspapers which have 
never been suspected of excessive tender- 
ness for unions in general and for strik- 
ers in particular, unanimously support- 
ing the strikers, of organizations of busi- 


‘ness men following suit, not to speak 


of preachers, women’s clubs and other 
public-spirited people and organizations. 

With the public interest in the industry 
aroused to a high pitch, it should prove 
an easy matter to take up the thread of 
development where it was left by the 
Buffalo convention of the Consumers’ 
League in December, 1912. 

With the moral backing of the Con- 
sumers’ League and the financial sup- 
port of the unions and the manufactur- 
ers’ associations concerned; with the 
alarm felt by mothers the country over 
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at the spread of the infantile paralysis 
epidemic; with the educational propa- 
ganda conducted by the many public and 
private health agencies all over the coun- 
try against the spreading of contagious 
diseases of all kinds; with the women 
of the country organized as never before 
in numerous civic, literary, philanthropic, 
and political clubs, associations, and par- 
ties, and with the sympathy which the 
masses of working people feel for unions, 
it ought to prove a perfectly feasible, 
though by no means simple, task to reach 
the great body of consumers, with the 
aid of the daily press and magazines of 
the country, in a propaganda to buy no 
garments, except those bearing the la- 
bel,—the only assurance they would have 
against infection carried by garments. 

The advertising value such a_ label 
would have, the protection it would af- 
ford the manufacturer against the com- 
petition of garments without the label, 
are matters of such importance that if 
seriously taken up, they would probably 
prove a strong factor in speeding the 
pending negotiations between the war- 
ring sides under the mayor’s auspices. 
Above all, the importance of the label 
lies in the great influence for a lasting 
peace and for the maintenance of decent 
conditions in the garment industry im 
the future, which if adopted, it is des~ 
tined to exert. 


Summer Play in Spite of an Epidemic 


By Wanda Greineisen 


OF THE HENRY STREET (NURSES’) SETTLEMENT, NEW YORK 


N the second day of July the first 

case of infantile paralysis was 

forcibly removed from a tene- 
ment on Henry street, and the newspa- 
per accounts of the spread of the disease 
in Brooklyn became a reality in our own 
neighborhood. By the Fourth of July 
we were facing the presence of the epi- 
demic and asking advice almost hourly 
from the health departments of both city 
and state. 

The country places were temporary 
quarantined by state and country author- 
ities; it was considered inadvisable by 
some to have groups of children either 
indoors or out, and all-day parties were 
prohibited. , 

“Keep children off the streets,’ came 
the advice from one source. 

“Don’t keep the children in the houses,” 
warned someone else. 

There seemed to be only one thing to 
'do—close up. But how could we do 

that? Since March and April we had 

been planning for the summer at Henry 
street, each meeting of the committee 
“bringing out new ideas. Hand-work be- 
gun in the city shop could be finished in 


the country,—things made at the summer 
houses would find a place in our city 
work. Our day parties were to exceed 
in number and value any of other years. 
There were to be trips to museums and 
special shops. We planned summer 
classes in handicrafts, folk- and team- 
games, festival, folk and social dancing, 
choral work and mass singing. We could 
hardly wait for July 5 when school and 


graduation would be over and the sum-, 


mer activities would begin. 

And now the epidemic. We felt an 
even greater responsibility to the chil- 
dren; we must provide even more in- 
terests and recreation than we had orig- 
inally planned. 

By conferring with the city Depart- 
ment of Health and with the help of 
our nursing staff, we had new plans im- 
mediately in hand. Nurses were sent to 
each summer house. The shop (for so 
we call our handicraft classes), was start- 
ed with smaller numbers and with a high- 
er age basis, none under eleven years 
being admitted. Every inch of roof 
space was utilized for additional 
groups of younger children. The Parks 


and Playground Association, which had 
been forced to abandon many of its 
plans, generously provided three play 
leaders for these newly organized roof 
activities. 


Activities at our farm and _ house 
in Yorktown Heights were greatly 
restricted. The Westchester county 


health authorities closed our swimming 
pool at Yorktown and required that we 
remain within the farm boundaries. The 
swimming-pool was a great deprivation; 
but with ingenuity born of necessity, a 
new game was invented. Each day, clad 
in bathing suits, the children have a fine 
game of tag—with the hose. One of the 
chaperones is “it”, in partnership with 
the hose, and sees that each child is 
frequently “tagged”. In fact all tradi- 
tions against being tagged are overruled, 
for in our new game the more frequent 
the tagging, the greater the fun. 

When the health department said, 
“Keep groups of children out of subway, 
elevated trains, and even surface cars, 
and stay in your own neighborhood,” 
great was the lamentation of the children, 
for day parties are a tradition not light- 
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York city. 
boat outings. 


THE SURVEY 


- 
ADMISSION BY TEMPERATURE, NOT TICKET 


epidemic threatened to upset all of the summer plans for children 
os fie Nurses’ Settlement, as it did with most of the social agencies of New 


But motor-truck parties were substituted for the usual trolley and 
And the roof playground and other parts of the settlement have 


been safely opened to those who have a normal temperature, do not come from 
houses where there are-cases of imfantile paralysis, and are given a thorough 


scrubbing of face and hands. 


The picture above shows a nurse taking the tem- 


perature of the children on the settlement roof. One child enjoyed it so much 
that she presented herself to the nurse three times in one afternoon 


ly to be put aside. Then someone sug- 
gested, “Why not have motor ‘truck par- 
ties’ in place of day parties?” So we 
are using sight-seeing cars to take groups 
of children for a ride into the country, 
making a brief stop for lunch before re- 
turning. We now have these “truck 
parties’, as the children call them, three 
time a week, and great is the demand for 
invitations. 

For all the members of our groups 
daily precautions are taken—a catalog is 
kept of all tenements where there has 
been a case of -infantile paralysis; and 
each day when the roll is called, no chil- 
dren coming from infected houses are 
admitted. Having passed this regulation, 
they face the nurse who takes their tem- 
perature and dispenses soap and towels. 
If their tenement is not in the list, if 
they have no temperature, and if their 
hands have been washed, then they are 
eligible for truck parties, roof or shop. 

One child so enjoyed the process of 
having her temperature taken, that she 
presented herself to the nurse three times 
in one afternoon. 

Every effort is being made to impress 
at this time when dread of “the sickness” 
is upon children and mothers alike, the 
necessity of cleanliness. We are in- 
viting the mothers of our children to the 
settlement in small groups. There they 
see our precautionary measures, and hear 
from a nurse a short talk in Yiddish on 
cleanliness, push-cart buying and diets. 

So unending have been our efforts that 
one little girl came the other day and 
said she had moved. When asked her 
new address, she said she now lived “by 
295 with a bath.” 


“Clean boys and girls,” lead us a step 
farther to clean streets and tenement- 
house halls. A clean-up campaign has 
been organized with representatives sent 
from each summer group, and these 
youngsters, armed with spiked sticks, go 
through the streets picking up rubbish 
and fruit refuse. The halls of the houses 
have already been invaded and some re- 
sults have been noticed. 

Push-carts are a means of spreading 
infection, and the older boys and girls 
are taking license numbers and reporting 
all push-carts which do not comply with 
the law and provide a covered can for 
waste. The police have done such thor- 
ough work this last week’ that the boys 
feel disappointed that everything has not 
been left for them, but we hope to make 
them realize that there is still plenty to 
do. 

Our precautions cover all house activi- 
ties planned for those under sixteen 
years. There must be no groups over 
50 out-of-doors, or over 25 indoors. No 
groups may be of mixed ages. No chil- 
dren from infected houses, and none with 
a fever temperature, are admitted to the 


settlement. Having passed catalog, ther- 
mometer, and soap, our schedule is 
in action. The shop children come 


to us each day for an hour and a 
half, eleven- and twelve-year old boys 
and girls in one group, thirteen- and six- 
teen-year-olds in a second group. After 
their manual work, the younger group 
go to the rcof for quiet games, athletics 
and stories: while the older group take 
their places in the shop and later follow 
the first group on the roof. 

In the shop we are designing and 
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‘of the epidemic and the almost hourly — 


decorating flower-pots, kitchen sets, an 
trays; we weave flower baskets, win 
dow boxes, waste paper baskets and lam 
shades; we do smocking on blouses an 
aprons; Russian designs are woven on) | 
towels and table covers; we block-print 
on aprons and curtains; and cross-stitch | 
every thing that can be cross-stitched. — 

After the quiet of the shop the childre 
are quite ready for the active work oni | 
the Neighborhood Playhouse roof where 
teams of dodge-ball, scrimmage-ball, andl 
captain-ball eagerly challenge each other, 
while other groups have their cae | 
in checkers, parchesi, and anagrams. 

On our other two roof spaces we ac- | 
commodate small groups ot twenty-five 
of the younger boys and girls from seven” 
to ten years. These youngsters have 
their stories and games, and in the mid- | 
dle of the afternoon are served with milk | 
and crackers. On Saturday, all groups 
have their opportunity on the roof of the’ 
playhouse, in classes of festival dances |} 
and group-singing. | 

Our underlying motive in Mises | 
games, singing, and stories is to develop? 
the peasant or folk idea. Russian, = 


dinavian and American Indian folk art 
is the basis for our manual work which 
is followed by peasant dances and In- 
dian games; old-world tales and Indian 
barae are told, and folk songs are sung 
in choral groups. 

Although museum and _ shop trips | 
had to be abandoned; yet after =| 
talking of the value of Russian peasant 
art for designs and suggestions, one of 
the members wore a beautifully embroid- 
ered Russian blouse to shop and said 
she never had wanted to wear it before 
because it “used to look so queer”. 

Our playhouse roof is used twice a 
week for neighborhood dances for those 
over sixteen years, and one night there 
is a class in social dancing for boys and 
girls from fourteen to sixteen years. 
Three times a week we are informally © 

“at home” to our club members, on i 
junior, intermediate, and senior night; | 
the other evening is kept free for special — 
meetings. Our smaller roofs have in-— 
formal groups early in the evening of | 
thirteen and fourteen-years-old girls and 
the gymnasium and shower baths are 
open to the boys. 

An eminent specialist told us that the 
best service our settlement could render 
was to keep the children in good condi-— 
tion and give them as much resistance — 
against infection as possible. So in spite | 
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change of plans, we are now well estab- | 
lished on our enlarged program which in — 
its diversity appeals to our neighbors of 
all ages. The precautions and active ed- 
ucational work through the parents’ meet- _ 
ing have restored the confidence of the 
mothers and are bringing each day mere_ 
applicants to the house than our facilities 
allow us to accept. 


Professional ‘Training for the Police 


ELIEVING that policemen would 
B be able to render greater service 

if they knew something about the 
nature and laws of evidence, about 
physiology and anatomy, elementary 
psychology, personal and public hygiene, 
practical sociology, and other matters 
usually regarded as unimportant for 
them, the law school faculty of North- 
western University offered last Decem- 
ber to give such a training course to 
the Chicago police if the city adminis- 
tration and police department authorized 
it. 

A letter from the faculty to Mayor 
Thompson, making the offer, pointed out 
that the instruction would be without 
‘cost either to the city or to members of 
the force. It was thought useless to offer 
the work, however, unless the depart- 
ment would require it to be taken by 
officers who could pass a preliminary test 
of their capacity to profit by it, would as- 
sure promotional credit to men who 
successfully completed the course. The 
letter made clear that the course was 
offered, not as a substitute to the thirty 
days’ training now demanded of new po- 
licemen in Chicago, but as a supplement. 

Classes three times a week were pro- 
posed, and it was suggested that in ad- 
dition to university instructors, special- 
ists in various aspects of police work be 
secured to give the instruction. In ad- 
dition to the topics above named, crim- 
inal law and procedure, first aid to the 
injured, the observation of charitable 
and penal institutions at work, and a 
comparative study of police administra- 
| tion were suggested. 

The only response to this offer so far 
received is a brief acknowledgment stat- 
ing that it was referred to the general 
superintendent of police and the corpo- 
ration counsel. The Police Sergeants’ 
Association has started this summer a 
study class on its own initiative and 
under its own auspices. 

Cities in the United States have, of 
course, lagged far behind those in 
Europe in demanding professional at- 
tainments of their police. Philadelphia, 
St. Louis and Chicago are among the 
American cities that have set up a com- 
pulsory thirty days’ training course for 
new policemen, although patrolmen are 
taught little more than to be clever and 


tactful, and to know something of the: 


laws and ordinances they enforce. 

In New York city, Commissioner 
Woods has built up one of the best 
schools in the country. Heretofore a 
six weeks’ course of instruction for re- 
cruits was all that was attempted. This 
_ has now been lengthened to three months 


By Graham Taylor 


and the curriculum broadened to take 
in nearly every branch of police service. 

Ever since 1908, Berkeley, Cal., which 
has a small police force of ninety mem- 
bers, has-been trying to raise the educa- 
tional standard of the department. The 
University of California was the first to 
offer initiative and academic assistance 
to this end. For eight years, required 
courses covering the following topics 
have been furnished by some of its pro- 
fessors and other specialists: elementary 
rules of evidence; general principles of 
evidence; criminal law; elementary 
physiology, first aid to the injured and 
municipal sanitation; parasitology; ele- 
mentary psychology and feebleminded- 
ness in its relation to crime; psychiatry ; 
physical defects and their relation to 
crime; social causes of crime. 

In response to inquiry as to the prac- 
tical effect of such training upon the 
morale and efficiency of this police de- 
partment, August Vollmer, chief of po- 
lice of Berkeley, writes: 


“We need no better illustration of the 
value of this training than the more in- 
telligent manner in which much of the 
police work of this city is now per- 
formed by our officers. 

“It has always been my opinion that 
the police officer should be trained for 
the profession in much the same man- 
ner as physicians, attorneys, and other 
professionals are prepared for their life 
work. There should be established in 
every state university a chair of crim- 
inology, and no person should ever be 
appointed to do police ditv until he or 
she has secured from such an institution 
th: necessary degrees to qualify as an 
officer. 

“Scientific police schools have been es- 
tablished in Europe, and the results ob- 
tained have been highly satisfactory. 
Salvatore Ottolenghi, professor of legal 
medicine at the University of Rome and 
director of the School of Scientific Po- 
lice, in an article published in the Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
March, 1913, gives three reasons for the 
adoption of the new system: 

““(1) To introduce a _ scientific 
method, based on investigation, in all the 
departments of the police. Every pre- 
ventive and repressive measure ought to 
be based upon an actual and profound 
knowledge of normal and of criminal 
men especially. Each branch of the po- 
lice administration should adopt the 
method, founded upon investigation, i. e., 
nothing else but the application of Gali- 
leo’s experimental, objective and rational 
method, which made experimental sci- 
ence possible. By extending this 
method to the study of moral evils, mod- 
ern psychology, psychiatry and anthro- 
pology were created. This method, if 
applied to the police, would serve as a 


safeguard against errors of any kind. It 
is the most reliable way to discover the 
truth. 

““(2) To seek the support of biology, 
psychology and criminal anthropology 
for investigations; 7. e., to reckon with 
natural laws when we investigate, cross 
examine and report on facts. 

“*(3) To rest all police work on the 
thorough knowledge of man, especially 
of the criminal type, and to make use 
of the teachings of anthropology and 
psychology for the better prevention and 
suppression of crimes and for the dis- 
covery and more efficient supervision of 
criminals.’ ” 


Prompted both by the great possibilities 
for human service that the police might 
render in every community and by their 
incapacity to render it, we have long 
hoped for professionally trained com- 
manding officers in the police depart- 
ments, at least in large cities. It is per- 
haps too much to hope with Chief Voll- 
mer that no member of the force should 
do police duty until certified by some 
competent training school. If, however, 
such certification were required as a pro- 
motional test, and provision were made 
to give aspiring police officers such tech- 
nical preparation, highly trained com- 
manding officers could soon be secured. 
They in turn could train the rank and 
file to higher standards, pending the time 
when patrolmen, too, could be required 
to take special training. 

The vision of the patriotic service that 
might be rendered by every police force 
has led us to expect the day when col- 
lege men would volunteer and train them- 
selves for commanding police positions, 
as they do now for similar ranks in the 
army and navy. Why not, if this civic 
service were given the opportunity to 
acquire the status that a more preven- 
tive, constructive, formative function 
would surely command? Indeed, every 
patrolman’s beat has seemed so much 
like a parish that we have appealed to 
the rank and file at the station roll-call 
to rise on their rounds to the personal 
service of the parish priest or minister. 

To help the right as well as to hinder 
the wrong, to make it easier to be good 
as well as harder to be bad, to encourage 
the better as well as to arrest the worse, 
to overcome evil with good, to promote 
virtue as well as to destroy vice and 
crime, to build up the town as a part of 
its plan for progress—these functions 
require in the police, as well as in offi- 
cials and citizens of every other class, 
soul as truly as strength, character as 
surely as physique, social qualities and 
intelligence as well as other technical 
training. 
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Experiment in Movies for Children 


T HAS been often said that al- 

though we have largely reformed 

our literature, the movie -has step- 
ped in to take its place as a demoraliz- 
ing agent to the youthful mind. But in 
censored movie films for children the 
educational dose is often so heavy, the 
allopathic morals so thinned and weak- 
ened, the thrillers so tamed by cuts and 
omissions that healthy minded young- 
sters with virile, active instincts turn 
away in disgust or disinterest from the 
sweetened dose. 

The question has been how to ar- 
range a proper movie program for chil- 
dren which is not weak, thin or simple, 
and on the other hand is not morbid and 
nervye-racking. A disturbing element 
that confronts any committee attacking 
this problem is the diametrically oppos- 
ing criticism of its adult patrons. One 
must be calmly gracious, and attentive 
equally to the individuals who give im- 
possible criticisms (which are far in ex- 
cess) and to those who offer helpful sug- 
gestions. 

Here are a few samples of the former 
encountered in the experiment we con- 
ducted in giving movie programs for 
children on Saturday mornings at the 
Strand Theater, Providence, R. I. “The 
snake in that picture was just awful. 


Why don’t you cut out all snakes’? 

“Can’t you replace the word ‘steal’ 
by the word ‘takes’ when it appears in 
Alice in Wonderland? That word is so 
bad for the children.” 

“My little boy of five just loves ani- 
mal pictures, why don’t you have more? 
Much of your stuff is too old.” 

“Can’t you cut out some of the fairy 
stories and have more of Mary Pickford. 
She’s just too sweet for anything.” 

As everyone knows who has tried to 
provide a series of selected programs, 
exchanges sometimes err in sending the 
films ordered. We suffered weeks from 
criticism due to such a mistake. The 
film was a comedy in line with the Sun- 
day funny page which many mothers in 
the audience unthinkingly allow their 
children to see. A drunken cat and dog 
and a lamp-post that had the woggles, 
however, were debasing things to place 
before little children. We were not ful- 
filling our advertised claims. We did 
not have the opportunity to explain er- 
rors or mistakes that were bound to 


occur in a program covering a whole 


winter. But on the whole we had a very 
appreciative group of patrons. 

Having experimented off and on with 
movie programs for children for a year 
and a half, I realized the necessity of 
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FROM THE CHILDREN’S THEATER PROGRAM 


securing for the chairmanship of this 
work, if it was to be a weekly perform- 
ance, a woman of broad insight and real 
grasp of the problem, who had the time 
to visit exchanges and talk with film pro- 
ducers. Mrs. Dexter Thurber of Bris-7 
tol, R. I., was just such a person, and it = 
is largely to her untiring efforts that~ 
much of the success of the venture is 
due. 

Last October an executive committee 
was formed consisting of Mrs. Thurber, 
Prof. S. S. Colvin of Brown, and myseli, 
and an advisory committee of represen-_ 
tative citizens including the mayor, 
Joseph H. Gainer as chairman, and Su- 
perintendent of Schools Isaac O. Wins-_ 
low, both of whom were of real prac- - 
tical service to us. Matrons from the 
mothers’ clubs of the city have been in — 
attendance every Saturday morning as 
well as college girls who have acted as 
ushers wearing cap and gown. 

The cordial co-operation of our police 
commissioners, of the police censor and 
of the manager of the Strand facilitated 
our work. Saturday, November 6, saw 
our initial performance, the house being 
filled by complimentary invitations sent — 
to principals of schools, social workers, 
and well-known people who were asked 
to come and bring a child. With the 
invitations was a leaflet setting forth 
the purpose of the undertaking. Since — 
then entertainments have been given 
every Saturday morning, admission five 
and ten cents, the attendance ranging 
from 700 to 2,400. At the benefit per- 
formances we turned away several = 
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dred children. At one performance a 
prize of $5 was given to the boy or girl 
under fifteen writing on the subject 
What kind of pictures do I like best and 
why. 

It was interesting to me to compare 
these letters with the themes of two 
years ago. It was evident that there ™ 
was a growing discrimination on the part : 
of the children. Some suggested stories © 
that would make good films; one boy | 
Stating that Thackeray’s Rose and the ~ 
Ring, where the butler turns into the — 
door knocker, would be as good a film- | 
illusion as where Cinderella turns into | 
a princess. 

The Strand theater committee from 
time to time has issued leaflets regard- 
ing the work. Criticism and suggestions 
were solicited. The committee was al- 
lowed by the management of the Strand 
an unlimited supply of free tickets to is- 
sue to teachers in schools in poor dis- 
tricts, children’s institutions and social © 
workers. Thus, about 600 free tickets 
were given to children who could not 
otherwise attend. The management also 
allowed us a benefit performance each 
month with the result that $127 was 
given for the children’s work of th 
Congress of Mothers, $147 for the bab 
week campaign fund, and $200 to th 
District Nursing Association. } 

The success of the children’s movie 
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at the Strand made other managers 
eager to give a Saturday morning show. 
The police commissioners, however, have 
practically refused to allow indiscrimin- 
ate opening unless the performances 
. are supervised by a committee of wom- 
en from our children’s theater commit- 
tee. Thus the manager of an Olneyville 
(a suburb) theater was given a license 
to hold good as long as a committee 
from the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
of that locality supervised the programs 
and furnished matrons for the children. 
In so far as possible the same program 
that had been given the previous week 
at the Strand was given at the Olney- 
ville theater. The police censor, Sar- 
geant Gamble, is eager to have us work 
out a state circuit of children’s shows 
next fall, the same supervised program 
being given in the chief towns of the 
state. 

One of our greatest difficulties as the 
season progressed was in securing suit- 
able films. Exchange men and producers 
are evidently waking up to the pressure 
of the demand created by the many 
ventures similar to this one, as we have 
news that many excellent things will be 
‘on the market by fall. As the National 
Board of Censorship says, “It is the re- 
sponsibility of the parents and friends of 
children and nobody else to create that 
demand and make it felt.” 

Maup O. BartLetr. 


MASSACHUSETTS TOWN 
PLANNING BOARDS 


ASSACHUSETTS is the first and 

only state to have a federation of 
its planning boards. The number of 
local planning boards in the Bay State 
exceeds that of all the other states of the 
Union combined. As at present consti- 
tuted, these local planning boards are 
vested with no specific authority. Their 
functions are wholly advisory. They 
are required to make studies, prepare 
plans and present suggestions to the local 
city council or board of selectmen. No 
authority is provided to insure the adop- 
tion of any plan or suggestion they may 
present, or to compel adherence to any 
plan or suggestion after its adoption. 

In an effort to partially break this 

handicap and to co-ordinate the work of 
the half hundred local town planning 
boards, the Massachusetts Federation of 
Planning Boards through its offices and 
executive boards, has begun the publica- 
tion of a-series of bulletins. These will 
give special help and suggestion in re- 
gard to the proper housing of people in 
‘the towns throughout the state. The 
federation will aim to arrange the official 
plans in all towns in a standard and uni- 
form way. 

In the first two bulletins, the following 
subjects are covered. The Functions of 
the Massachusetts Town Planning 

Boards, The Official Plan, Town Plan- 
ning and Present Legislation in Mas- 


E 


sachusetts. The second bulletin also lists 
the laws and statutes that will aid in 
the carrying out of certain features of 
city and town planning in Massachusetts 
and also gives a summary of the bills 
that were pending before the Massachu- 
setts legislation bearing upon town and 
city planning. 


WHERE SHALL THE COUN- 
TRY TEACHER LIVE 


("4 O more boarding around” is a 

slogan which the state of 
Washington is aiming to make good for 
the teachers of its rural schools. The 
state now ‘has 108 teachers’ cottages. 
Ever since the first permanent cottage 
was built in Walla Walla county in 1905, 
the idea has steadily grown and has now 
spread, according to records of the 
United States Bureau of Education to 
almost every state, though in most there 
are but few as yet. 

In the usual country district, no resi- 
dence is supposed to be beyond walking 
distance from the schoolhouse. How- 
ever, it is very largely a matter of chance 
as to whether any of the scattered farm- 
houses are close enough to the school 
to be convenient to the teacher and a 
still greater matter of chance as to 
whether a nearby farmhouse has room 
enough to take care of a teacher or oc- 
cupants who desire a boarder. Many 
farmhouses have no accommodation 
whatever for a teacher, and often the 
kitchen, living room and dining room are 
combined in one with no heat in any 
other room in the house. 

The farmer and his family have to 
spend most of their time working in 
doors or out, eating and sleeping. Their 
occupations and hours of labor in no way 
correspond to those of the teacher which 
increases the difficulty of fitting the 
teacher’s necessary habits to those of the 
farmer with any satisfaction to either. 

Under these circumstances, the teach- 
ing of a country school has often’ be- 


‘come simply a temporary expedient for 


young girls, the first term after getting 
a certificate. Washington, through the 
teacher’s cottage or “teacherage” as a 
permanent residence for the teacher built 
near or in combination with the school- 
house, believes it has found the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

A few years ago an energetic young 
country school teacher in the state of 
Washington was unable to find a family 
that would accept her as a boarder for 
the school term. Undaunted, she per- 
suaded the district authorities to move a 
portable cook-house into the school yard. 
It was only twenty feet long and covered 
with canvas, but she partitioned it off 
with curtains, furnished it and put on a 
ready-made roofing when the winter 
storms set in. Her young brother, a 
twelve year-old boy stayed with her and 
they stayed in the cook shack the entire 
term. 
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Though the idea is apparently new in 
this country, it has long been the custom 
in England, the Scandinavian countries, 
Germany, France, Denmark and Switzer- 
land to furnish residences for the teach- 
ers who are employed by the year and 
often spend a life-time in the same 
school. 

The teachers’ cottages greatly facili- 
tate the development of social centers 
and leads to the use of the schoolhouse 
for many community purposes. The 
schoolhouse thus becomes a continuously 
operative plan for better citizenship. 


CITY GARDENS BY ACT OF 
LEGISLATURE 


T the session just closed, the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature passed an act 
authorizing cities to maintain schools of 
agriculture and horticulture. The act is 
to take effect in such cities as accept it 
by a majority of the citizens voting at 
the next state election. 

The powers granted under the act are 
with one exception permissive. Among 
the features which can be arranged for 
under the act are gardens for school and 
working children increasing in size ac- 
cording to age and faithful work; gar- 
dens for adults of every age; gardens 
for families; and gardens with tempor- 
ary housing for student families. 

The school committee is charged with 
the duty of circulating a description of 
the purpose and scope of the instruction 
to be given. The act likewise makes the 
following suggestions: That a map of 
the vacant land with the names of own- 
ers be obtained at once in any city ac- 
cepting the act; that the city in con- 
junction with the health authorities 
should divide its territory into an inner 
zone where only vegetables, fruits and 
flowers are to be grown, a middle zone 
where it shall be permitted to have poul- 
try, and an outer zone where cattle and 
other animals may be raised. Provision 
is made for a central agency for market- 
ing surplus products and the act stipu- 
lates that a fair market rate shall be 
charged for the use of land and for the 
houses if there are any. The returns 
received are to be used toward defray- 
ing the cost of the products. 


A CITY TRAINING ITS PLAY- 
GROUND WORKERS 


INCINNATI is planning to train 

its own playground directors and 
physical culture teachers as soon as the 
new women’s building and gymnasium is 
completed to supplement the other fa- 
cilities of the University of Cincinnati. 
Plans are being formulated to organize 


-a department of physical education in 


the university for both men and women. 
A course of study is being worked out in 
co-operation with the physical director 
and the various playground workers of 
the city. 


CouUNTER-CURRENTS 


By Agnes Repplier. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 291 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of THe Survey $1.35. 


It is good fortune 
for us social workers to 
have so keen, so witty, 
and withal-so doughty 
a critic as Miss Rep- 
plier, and _ especially 
one whose sympathy 
with most of our aims 
sharpens her frequent 
exasperation at our 
methods. She is in- 
deed so good a critic 
She | as to stand for a type 
of criticism and so as some excuse for 
this unconscionably long review. With 
the chapters called forth by the war— 
Christianity and War, Women and War, 
Waiting, and Americanism—we as socia! 
workers are not especially concerned; 
but these chapters forcibly set forth the 
view, worth consideration by us all as 
citizens, that the underlying question 
forced upon us is not of the comparative 
merits of war and peace considered sini- 
ply as ways of putting in one’s time, but 
of whether there are things in this world 
worth fighting for and whether when 
these are attacked a man can run away 
without leaving his soul behind. 

It is true that in these war chapters 
the author reveals a temperamental bias 
which is of importance in considering her 
views on social questions. To Miss Rep- 
plier life itself is a battle; and in her 
heart she would not have it otherwise. 
I suspect that if she had lived in the 
days when courts of law were slowly 
usurping the place of cattle raids and 
ordeals by combat as the accepted form 
of civil and criminal procedure, she 
would have denounced such pettifogging 
contrivance as degeneracy from the more 
heroic methods. 

In general the principle for which Miss 
Repplier stands in all her criticisms, and 
for which she is evidently ready to fight 
at the drop of the hat, is the eternally 
sound one, of which it is good for us 
to be reminded, that sentiment without 
hard thinking, or good intentions without 
sacrifice, are not effective substitutes for 
the heroic virtues. 

With many of the specific criticisms 
which the book contains I personally 
agree, especially with the strictures upon 
that combination of soft sentimentality 
and hard business sense that opposes all 
restriction upon cheap labor and diluted 
citizenship. I even share the author’s 
inability to echo the self-appreciation of 
that female immigrant whose writings 
have made America famous. 2 

The chapter on the Repeal of Reticence 
contains some home truths as to the 
sloppy immorality of charging any lapse 
from female virtue wholly to social con- 


A Critic 
of 
Social Work 


ditions or evil communications—as if 
woman were a purely non-moral being. 
I cannot, on the other hand, agree that 
the only means of birth control must 
always be such as only the heroic will 
apply. The proportion of the unheroic 
in each generation will always be great 
enough in any case. Of the quality of 
sense and taste shown in a poem in THE 
SURVEY comparing the prostitute to 
Christ as bearing the sins of the world, 
she says—what should be said. Indeed, 
we can hardly blame Miss Repplier for 
showing in this and some of her other 
chapters that the reformers have got 
on her nerves. 

In some of her thrusts, however, Miss 
Repplier is less effective because the 
party she is aiming at isn’t there. When 
she points out, in exasperation with 
eugenics, that the athletic young husband 
may possess inferior ability to the little 
runt, one suspects that her ideas of eu- 
genic teaching, so largely centered on 
mental capacity as it really is, have been 
derived from the comic, or sociological, 
section of Life. And when one has 
seen tbe champions of public recreation 
working their heads off to wean people 
from its passive to its active forms, it is 
discouraging to have these apostles of 
self-expression identified with their pet 
enemy, the movies, as trying simply to 
provide amusement. 

And why follow the comic paper, again, 
in identifying the kindergarten, of all 
educational agencies, with encouraging 
the child to feel that it is the teacher’s 
business to keep him interested and that 
he can stop if the work is difficult? Miss 
Repplier’s own saying that “the making 
of a good job out of a given piece 
of work is about the highest thing on 
earth” is a much nearer, indeed, a fairly 
accurate, though partial, statement of 
the kindergarten idea of motive. 

Why, again, should the foe of scholas- 
tic “appeal to the child’s fluctuating 
taste” fall foul of Froebel, the educa- 
tional champion of the child universal? 
And how can a person who believes so 
firmly in the inculcation of duty, obliga- 
tion—especially that of the child to the 
family—also disbelieve in the great apos- 
tle of that idea in education? It is true 
that Froebel’s notion that the father of 
the family should stand to the child as 
his first idea of God may be, in the 
face of the American sense of humor, 
a little difficult for the average American 
father to live up to, but as a standard of 
parental authority it certainly does not 
err by understatement. I think, indeed, 
that if Miss Repplier would visit a kind- 
ergarten some day or dip into a page 
or two of Froebel she would re-name 
the giant, or the specter, whom she is 
combatting. 

Like most artists, and all conservatives, 
Miss Repplier has a horror of knowing 
what one is about in education. Indeed, 
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her real feeling toward us educational |. 


innovators is not so much one of dis- 
agreement. 
let expresses: “All of which though 1 
most powerfully and potently believe, 
yet I hold it not honesty to see it thus 
set down.” She is glad, for instance, 
that in her girlhood no deep significance 
was attached to the possession of a doll, 
and laments that nowadays we “pervert 
a game of tag into a preparation for 
the business of life.” 

For my part I cannot see why a doll, 
not being susceptible to flattery, should 
not behave as becomingly under the 
handicap of intelligent appreciation on 
the part of her bestower as without. On 
the other hand, the presence in the 
mother of some rudimentary understand- 
ing of the matter may make her less 
likely to suppress, so far as possible, 
mere play with a doll in favor of dis- 
agreeable, and therefore presumably 
ennobling, tasks. 

And how does it “pervert” a game of 
tag to be recognized for what it is? So 
long as sound heart and lungs, a service- 
able pair of legs, and the pluck to fol- 
low a stern chase, are useful in this 
work-a-day world, tag will in truth pre- 
pare for life, whether one’s elders ap- 
preciate that fact or not. It will be the 
same game in either case; the only dif- 
ference being that if such appreciation 
exists it will be played, while otherwise 
it may not be—in which case it will be 
of little use for any purpose. 

Nor can I see why lack of insight in 
such matters is always considered by 
those afflicted with it as establishing a 
special claim to superiority. Miss Rep- 
plier, indeed, like all similar critics, 
sometimes speaks as if children passed 
their lives in libraries devouring books 
on educational theory. If it were so, 


_one theory would be as pernicious as an- 


other, but the supposition is to be re- 
ceived with caution. 

To my own hobby, play in education, 
Miss Repplier is lenient. She does say, 
however, that “when Mr. Lee tells us 
that the little boy who plays baseball 
‘follows the ball each day further into 
the unexplored regions of potential char- 
acter, and comes back each evening a 
larger moral being than he set forth” 
we merely catch our breath and read on. 
We have known so many boys and we 
are disillusioned.” But did we see in- 
side of them? I might cite to the con- 
trary the historic, if now also bromidic, 
utterance of Miss Repplier’s own educa- 
tional witness, the Duke of Wellington, 
about the Peninsula battles (of which 
he did know something) being won on 
the football fields of Harrow and Eton; 
and (forgive me) it was football I was 
speaking of. 

Or take the instance cited at the end 
of her chapter on education, of the Eng- 
lish officer charging to his death in a 


‘fight in India with a laugh at a rough 


saying of his old school-master at Eton. 
That is a good story, but I wonder 
whether Miss Repplier has read that 
other one of the charge of the London 
Irish, kicking a football ahead of them 
into the German trench at Loos. Their 


*Play in Education By Joseph Lee. The 
Macmillan Company. 


It is rather that which Ham- ~ 
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annalist (Michael Macdonagh in The 


Irish at the Front) tells us that, like the 
Irish players at the great international 
Rugby match at Twickenham, “so, too, 
at Loos, the London Irish dashed for- 
ward with the same rapture in the game 
that they used to display in a match on 
their grounds at Forest Hill, shouting 
their slogan, ‘On the ball, London Irish.’ 
They kicked the ball before them, not 
this time in the face of an opposing Eng- 
lish, Welsh, or Scottish pack, but against 
unceasing volleys of shrapnel and rifle- 
fire which brought many of them down, 
dead or disabled”—until the ball was 
kicked into the German trench with a 
joyous shout of “Goal!” 

There football seemed to count for 
something toward character in a search- 
ing and fairly specific test. I suspect, 
indeed, that when it comes to charging, 
the habit of something very like it, as 
acquired on the football field, is as good 
a preparation as rough jokes, and that 
in general character is won by doing, of 
one’s own volition, what is hard rather 
than by submitting, involuntarily, to what 
is nauseous. 

The thing one wishes our critics would 
see is that a game at which a boy is 
ready to take a chance—too often real- 
ized—of injury and even of death, is not 
valued by modern educators for its soft- 
ress, and that bucking the line when one 
is sick and faint from a kick in the 
stomach, or catching with a broken 
finger, may call for as much pluck as 
doing sums. 

‘rhe issue between the new education 
and the cl! is not that of hard vs. soft, 
but of expressive vs. inexpressive. The 
former would teach things at the time 
they can be learned, inculcate virtues at 
the age when they can be practiced and 
in the form in which they will receive 
the most intense expression. In par- 
ticular it would teach duty, obligation, 
“standing by one’s guns,” “a capacity 
for doing what they do not want to do 
if it be a thing which needs to be done,” 
not by trying to create, by abundant ex- 
perience of it, a taste for the unpleasant, 
(a thing that has never been taught by 
anybody anywhere), but by training— 
through actual expression’ of the home, 
the team and the school—in the practice 
of loyalty, the great and lawful sovereign 
among human instincts. 

It is true that coercion has its part in 
all such training. Miss Repplier is justi- 
fied in her forcibly expressed idea that 
the own-sweet-will school of pedagogy 
(if any such exists) is badly off the 
track. We all need all the props to vir- 
tue, all the incitements to heroism, we 
can come by. All the pressure that 
parents, teachers, and society can bring— 
especially that fiercest and most relent- 
less pressure of our own crowd or gang 
—is more than welcome if haply it can 
save us from disastrous fall or more dis- 
astrous dereliction. All we moderns 
ask is that the pressure shall be in the 
direction of our own true will, and so 
produce citizens, not slaves; character, 
not the absence of it. 

But after all that can be said in an- 
swer to Miss Repplier’s criticisms, and of 
her misunderstanding of some of our 
ideals, in one thing she is everlastingly 
in the right; and it is the thing most im- 


portant to be understood in American 
education today: namely, that what en- 
nobles in this world is subordination— 
self-surrender to a country, a cause, an 
ideal—to something that is bigger than 
you are and that you value more than 
life. It is true we may have come to 
look on the positive rather than on the 
negative side of such surrender; to think, 
not that “the precise value in work lies 
in its call for renunciation,” but rather 
that, though renunciation may be a con- 
venient measure, the treasure itself is 
rather in the loyalty inspired, in the 
spirit in which we learn to play the 
game. But the difference is rather one 
of accent, of the point of view from 
which the same thing is seen. On the 
fundamental proposition we are agreed. 
JosePH LEE. 


P.S. Since writing the above I have 
come across the following by A. C. Ben- 
son, the English essayist, in the July 
number of the Atlantic Monthly: “T am 
inclined to believe, too, the organiz- 
ing of athletics which has been going 
on for the last thirty or forty years in the 
public schools has had something to do 
with the matter. I confess that I was 
inclined to believe that athletic organi- 
zation had gone too far, and had pro- 
duced a conventional belief in the im- 
portance of games; but I now see that 
it has had a much deeper and more in- 
stinctive effect in producing a feeling 
of co-operation, and a tradition of united 
effort which has gone much deeper than 
one had imagined. 


The unanimous response of the public-. 


school element in England has proved 
that a force has been somehow generated 
of which we hardly guessed the strength. 
It has not presented itself in the light 
of a duty so much as in the light of an 
irresistible prepossession. The nature of 
this impulse, so widespread and so spon- 
taneous, has lent I think a certain un- 
reality to the religious appeals that have 
characterized the war.” 

The war, in short, has justified the 
contention that in play we are not fool- 
ing with surface phenomena but are deal- 
ing with the high explosives of human 
character. ols 


ComMuNItTY DEVELOPMENT 


By Frank Farrington... The Ronald 
Press. 257 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of THE Survey $1.59. 


A retired farmer 
living in a small town 
once heard that there 
was going to be an 
eclipse of the moon. 
He hitched up his 
team and drove to a 
neighboring town to 
see it. It would do 
that farmer no good 
to read this book. He 
simply wouldn’t be- 
lieve it, for he has 
no faith in his home town and is mighty 
suspicious of anyone who believes in it. 

But if one believes in his home town 
—hbelieves in the men and women in it 


Your Home 


Town 
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and in the possibilities of its development 
if they will work together—he would 
do well to read this book. Mr. Farring- 
ton has had a deal of experience with 
small towns and even more faith in 
them, especially with business men’s or- 
ganizations, commercial clubs, etc. Out 
of his experience and faith he has writ- 
ten in simple understandable form a 
hand-book that ought to be a pillar of 
fire to any business man who wanted 
to play Moses to his home town. His 
optimism about the small town—its op- 
portunities, its people, and its advan- 
tages, especially as compared with the 
city—is so great that one wonders oc- 
casionally what need there is for a Moses 
after all. But perhaps Mr. Farrington’s 
optimism has to be concentrated to bal- 
ance the pessimism of the folks who 
think that their home town is the “most 
peculiar spot on earth,” that wonderful 
things can be done in other towns but 
not this one. 
E. Frep EasTMAN. 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL Procress. 
By Charles Zueblin. The Macmillan 
Company. 522 pp. Price $2; by mail 
of THE Survey $2.16. 

Community Civics. 
By Jessie Field and Scott Nearing. 
The Macmillan Company. 270 pp. 
Price $.60; by mail of THE Survey 
$.70. 

THE AMERICAN CITY. 
By Henry C. Wright. A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 178 pp. Price $.50; by mail of 
Tue Survey $.55. 


<r The revised edition 
of Charles Zueblin’s 


A Cent American Municipal 
os ny Progress, last publish- 
ed in 1902, is virtu- 

15 years 


ally an encyclopedia 
of the most significant 
changes in city life in 
B America during the 
past fifteen years. A 

book of 500 pages, one 

of the Social Science 
exis edited by Rich- 
ard T. Ely, it is crammed full of telling 
instances of municipal progress. As Mr. 
Zueblin points out, the range of achieve- 
ments marks a greater advance in these 
years than in all the nineteenth century 
together. The emphasis throughout is 
on the services to the people which mod- 
ern cities are rendering. There is a 
good deal less material on the machinery 
of government, such as charters and poli- 
tical systems. Mr. Zueblin is more con- 
cerned with purposes and services than 
with the means to these ends. 

The book is essentially one for work- 
ers. It is perhaps the best general text 
for a comparative study of local condi- 
tions in any city. Its laboratory method 
makes it particularly serviceable in mark- 
ing out lines of progress by showing up 
the most advanced practices throughout 
the nation. The topics cover all the chief 
services of the city—transportation, 
waste, health, protection, charity, educa- 
tion, recreation, city planning, with three 
brief chapters in conclusion on municipal 
ownership, administration and efficiency. 
A particularly complete bibliography is 
appended. 
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Mr. Zueblin’s rapid, crisp style makes 
interesting reading throughout, and his 
faith and optimism are stimulating. The 
book is not.only a description of typical 
instances of progress and interpretation 
of tendencies, but a glowing statement 
of Mr. Zueblin’s gospel of democracy. 


To introduce country school children 
to the life of citizenship is the purpose 
of a little book of 260 pages entitled 
Community Civics, by Jessie Field and 
Scott Nearing. The book is one of those 
modern texts which teach children in the 
terms of their own daily life. It deals 
entirely with familiar features of the 
town and neighborhood in the typical 
country district. 

Intended for use in schools, it is fully 
illustrated, simply written and prolific in 
questions for study and review. Typical 
of the brief, pithy chapters are those on 
the Home as a Spirit of Fellowship: 
Learning Team Work at School, The 
Country Community and Its Officials, 
The Country as a Life-giver to the 
World, The Country Community’s Gains 
Through Co-operation, Good Health and 
Good Roads. The book is refreshing in 
its freedom from statistics, examples and 
“facts to be remembered.” It is full of 
live statements, principles and practical 
suggestions. The book is a real teacher. 


For beginners in the study of Ameri- 
can city life, the little book by Henry 
C. Wright, in the National Social Science 
series, will be useful. Mr. Wright, who 
is deputy commissioner of the New York 
city Department of Public Charities and 
a former secretary of the New York 
City Club, deals in a broad way with the 
underlying facts of city development 
from their location and purpose to their 
multitudinous services to citizens. The 
functions of government are particularly 
emphasized. A little book of 170 pages, 
it is easy reading, divided for use as a 
text and replete with up-to-date facts 
and figures. 

Rocer N. BaLpwin. 


New Wars For OL. 
By John Haynes Holmes. Dodd Mead 
& Co. 369 pp.; price $1.50; postpaid 
by mail of THEe Survey $1.61. 

Wuat THE War Is TEACHING. 
By Charles E. Jefferson. Fleming H. 
Revell. 218 pp.; price $1.00; postpaid 
by mail of THE Survey $1.09. 


Here are two books 


with but a_ single 
thought, and yet so 
ieee tore differently conceived 


vs. 


h 
Physical and executed that the 


reader wonders if the 
authors were really 
writing about the same 
subject. Both books 
decry war; both point 
toward peace as the 
only ultimate solution 
of international rela- 
tions, yet while New Wars for Old is 
a brilliant scientific analysis of a knotty 
social problem, What War is Teaching is 
a fatalistic Te Deum. 

Dr. Jefferson writes of war as if it 
were a visitation from on high. “Ac- 
cepting the war, then, as a spiritual 
teacher, let us gather up a few of the 
many lessons which it is teaching” (p. 
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21). “Keep silence and listen to what 
the Lord God Omnipotent is saying to 
mankind” in this war, which is “the 
fiercest and worst destructive whirlwind 
that ever bore its way across our planet” 
(p. 20). Against the background of this 
thought the book stands out as an able 
statement of the more obvious applica- 
tions of Christian principles to the war- 
fever. 

Dr. Holmes faces the war problem as 
a social scientist who has a message for 
his fellows. He sees war and war-spirit 
as phases of a changing social order. He 
sees mankind torn between the desire to 
resort to physical force and the desire 
to utilize moral force. Physical force 
is to him the more primitive, and at this 
stage of world development, less effective 
than moral force. Hence he writes his 
book as a justification of the doctrine 
of non-resistance. 

Granting for the sake of argument 
that Germany typifies the doctrine of 
physical force, Dr. Holmes contends that 
the destruction of Germany’s army will 
not destroy Germany’s ideas, while the 
process of destroying her army by a re- 
sort to physical force will commit all of 
her enemies to the very principle of force 
against which they profess to fight. 

“Tt is this situation,’ writes Dr. 
Holmes, “which makes imperative an un- 
faltering reaffirmation of the true gospel 
of peace, which is none other than the 
gospel of righteousness preached by 
Isaiah, the gospel of love proclaimed by 
Jesus, the gospel of good will maintained 
by all the pacifists of the ages, the gos- 
pel of democracy and co-operation set 
forth by Socialists everywhere—in one 
word, the gospel of non-resistance” 
(page XI). 

In successive chapters, Dr. Holmes 
shows how force has failed as a means 
of establishing and maintaining human 
relations; what “non-resistance” means, 
what it has accomplished in the past for 
those who have had the courage to try 
it. He concludes that peace is at the 
present time far more practicable than 
war. 

The spirit of the book is splendid. Its 
conception is fine. While one might wish 
that more time had been spent in its 
preparation, the faults of style are in- 
significant when compared with the 
achievement that the book represents. 
The book makes of pacifism a vital, re- 
generative life-force in this world crisis. 

Scotr NEARING. 
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“COWARDS AND FOOLS, 
FALL IN!” 


To THE Epitor: I wish to express ap- 
preciation of your article in THE Sur- 
vEY of June 24 by Badger Clark, en- 
titled Cowards and Fools, Fall In. It is 
very good and I have ordered ten copies 
of it. 

Joun T. EMLEN. 
[Armstrong Association]. 
Philadelphia. 


To tHE Epitor: Please discontinue 
sending me THE Survey. The attitude 
of your paper on the question of pre- 
paredness is especially repugnant to me, 
as I have three sons on their way to 
the Mexican border, all of whom en- 
listed in the National Guard solely from 
patriotic motives.* 

WILLIAM GAMMELL, 
Providence, R. I. f 


*The title line “CCowards and Fools, 
Fall In” did not of course refer to the 
mustering of the National Guard, but 
was Mr. Clark’s self-imposed designa- 
tion of himself and of others who felt 
as he did.—EpiTor. 


To tHE Eprror: A glance at your 
pages of Communications reminds me of 
my remissness. I have delayed to thank 
you for Badger Clark’s article. It fur- 
nished the best part of an Independence 
Day sermon. If one may borrow an 
alien phrase, it is “bully”. I join in the 
request for reprints, my SURVEY contain- 
ing the article being now in circulation. 

[Rey.] CHartes L. Caruarrt. 
[Larchmont Avenue Church]. 
Larchmont, N. Y. 


To tHe Epiror: Mr. Clark has ex- 
pressed my own feelings about the Mex- 
ican situation so accurately that I should 
like to mail out to friends a consider- 
able number of reprints if they were 
available. I enclose check for fifty 
cents, for which please send me five 
' copies of this week’s issue of THE SurR- 
VEY. 

Stuart A. RIce. 
[Municipal Lodging House]. ; 
New York. 


To tHE Epitor: I should like to send 
broadcast the article by Badger Clark on 
-the Mexican situation. I'll begin with 
five copies—and wish that you could 
get it into every household in the world! 
It is splendid, and puts into practical 
form and spoken words the thoughts and 
ideas for which so many of us women 
are being laughéd at during these war 
cloud days. 

Jess1E MAup.TRUBE. 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


’ To tHE Epitor: I have been a read- 
er of Tue Survey for several years. It 


hits the nail squarely on the head pretty 
often, both in contributions and edi- 
torials. But the blow was never more 
squarely or powerfully delivered than 
when you printed Cowards and Fools, 
Fall In! 

Bandit raids should be stopped, but 
let those Americans who took financial 
chances in Mexico take them still. My 
boy’s life is worth more than all the 
ranches and mines owned by United 
States citizens in Mexico. Marco Boz- 
zaris cried, “Strike for your altars and 
your fires.” But, “Strike for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and the ranch own- 
ers,” has not much appeal to good sense. 

[Rey.] ArrHur S. HENDERSON. 
[First Congregational Church]. 
Topeka, Kan. 


To tHE Epitor: I wish to express 
my great satisfaction in THr Survery’s 
position as regards war; e.g., Cowards 
and Fools, Fall In by Badger Clark and 
other protests against the unchristian 
and insane craze that is sweeping our 
country to prepare for war. 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson had the most 
forceful and logical paper on this sub- 
ject at the recent Lake Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference, and I.enclose a copy. 

How intelligent men and women can 
neglect all that is most worthy and noble 
—not to say Christian—in support of 
preparedness, and all that goes with it 
and is sure to follow from it, is more 
than I can understand. If America is to 
take her rightful place among the na- 
tions it will be on entirely another level 
of international good will. 

JosepH ELKINTON. 

Pocono Lake, Pa. 


To THE Eprror: It is impossible to 
refrain from expressing my amazement 
that THe Survey would soil its pages 
and reputation with such an article as 
published in June 24 issue, by Badger 
Clark, Cowards and Fools, Fall In. 

This article not only stamps the writer 
as both a “coward and a fool,” but as a 
disloyal American, and he deserves the 
utter contempt of anyone who wishes to 
be considered an American citizen. 

You certainly owe an apology to your 
subscribers and readers, many of whom 
(among them myself) have seen their 
sons go out to do their duty, at the call 
of the President of the United States. 

I will look for the printing of this 
article and the apology, and trust that a 
sense of common fairness and patriotism 
will prompt you to print both. 

Wiiiam H. Hacer. 

Lancaster, Pa. 


To tHe Eprtor: I have read Cowards 
and Fools—Fall In! with considerable 
indignation. If the statements there 
made are true, the big interests should 
be exposed. If not true, they should 
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ate bitter class feeling. I have read 


the history of Mexico, and with 
a few brief intervals such as_ the 
administrations of Juarez and Diaz, 


the country has been in a state of revo- 
lution for a hundred years. From 1830 
to 1860 there were seventy presidents. 
Surely big business in the United States 
was not responsible for these conditions. 
I am seeking light and would thank you 
for definite information. I speak on this 
subject frequently and would like to 
speak intelligently. 
A. H. THompson. 

[Pastor First Methodist 

Episcopal Church. ] 

Grand Forks, N. D. 


To THE Epitor: I am an interested 
reader of THE Survey. It would be 
strange if I endorsed everything that it 
said, but it is so eminently fair and fear- 
less and in the main takes such discreet, 
humane and rational positions that I re- 
gard it as one of the most valuable 
periodicals that comes to my table. 

I have been reading the letters to the 
editor in the July 8 number. I note the 
division of opinion on the Cowards and 
Fools article. It was a very timely ar- 
ticle and I have been commending it to 
everybody. I also want to commend you 
for your attitude in the controversy be- 
tween Mayor Mitchel and Fr. Farrell 
et al. When the officials of the Metho- 
dist church or any other denomination 
get mixed up in such corrupt methods 
I hope you will go after them. 

[Rev.] W. W. Trout. 
[Gift Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church]. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


To tue Epitor: The moral courage 
shown by publication of Badger Clark’s 
plea against murder and robbery of the 
Mexicans does great honor to THE Sur- 
vey. The great majority of Wyoming 
citizens are opposed to war with Mexico. 
I do not know a dozen men who favor 
it. There is no disposition to wage war 
to enforce concessions granted by the 
bandit government of Diaz. . . . 

All classes condemn the propaganda 
that is seeking war. Even the assem- 
bling of the Wyoming National Guard is 
received coldly. I visited Cheyenne, the 
home of Fort Russell, on June 26 and 
27, and took pains to inquire after the 
sentiment of our citizens. Condemna- 
tion of the war move was so strong that 
militarists were weakly apologetic when 
they dared even to speak. A small dem- 
onstration to the National Guard, gotten 
up chiefly by the merchants of Cheyenne 
for advertising purposes, was flatly turn- 
ed down by organized labor. : 

Permit me,—minister of Sunrise 
Church and moderator of the Presbytery 
of Cheyenne,—to congratulate THE SurR- 
vey for its adherence to truth, as set 
forth in Badger Clark’s masterful con- 
demnation of a war for plunder. 

[Rev.] Danret S. McCorkte. 

Sunrise, Wyo. 


To tHE Eptror: JI have read with 
great interest and no little sympathy the 
well-written article of Badger Clark en- 
titled Cowards and Fools, Fall In! With 
its conclusion I have, of course, no quar- 
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rel: if a man conscienciously feels that, 
in strict obedience to the teachings of 
Christ or to any faith in the brother- 
hood of man wherever derived, he must 
not kill but must suffer unresisting, no 
human being has any right to chal- 
lenge his position. 

I do not quite gather, however, the 
upshot of the writer’s reflections upon 
the Mexican problem and I would like 
him to make his point a little more clear. 
Do I infer that the fact that American 
investors and exploiters hope to profit 
from an intervention is a sufficient rea- 
son for not intervening on any ground 
whatever? Does the United States gov- 
ernment’s purpose to use force in hope 
of preventing Mexicans from raiding 
into our territory, and for that reason 
only, deserve comdemnation because 
cynical cattle-men and mine-owners 

might conceivably benefit also? 

' And further, knowing the Mexican to 
be what he is, would a policy of total 
non-resistance on our part involving pos- 
sibly forcible prevention by our govern- 
ment of individual reprisals, lead to any 
desirable outcome? And still further, 
recognizing the fact that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred Americans are neither 
militarists nor non-resistants, but normal 
men capable of anger and belligerency 
upon sufficient provocation, what prac- 
tical policy, suitable to a democracy like 
ours, would a _ non-resistant suggest? 
Or does he limit his advice to the in- 
dividual? 
THEODORE CLARKE SMITH. 
Williamstown, Mass. 


To THE Epitor: I wish every woman 
could read Mr. Clark’s article and that 
it could be read from every pulpit in this 
land. The last part, especially, appealed 
to me, as I am experiencing at present 
his statement that “it is far harder to 
live for something than to die for it.” 

Having lived among my neighbors for 
twelve years on the best of terms, there 
seems now to be a silent contempt for 
my previously known views on peace. 
. One of my most intimate neighbors said 
to me, “Why don’t you people who talk 
for peace without force sstop this war?” 
I could have told her—but did not—but 
for such as she, who had sent her two 
sons to fight for she knew not what, or 
they either, we could have peace. Is 
this ignorance or is it a relic of har- 
barism? 

When I see the sad faces of my neigh- 
bors who have sent their four sons away, 
I wonder if it is from parting or a guilty 
conscience. They must think I am in- 
different and perhaps cruel, but I can- 
not sympathize with them. These boys 
have never been taught the value of an 
education or the responsibility that goes 
with it. Leaving petty jobs that had no 
future, they are launched on a more un- 
certain one, and if not destroyed wil! 
come back a misfit or a burden to so- 
ciety. 

To me this is a crime toward society 
and can only be reached by education. 
I know there are many good women and 
men working for real peace, but can’t 
Tue SurvEY suggest some way to reach 
these women who so thoughtlessly throw 
their sons away? 
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As I sit writing, I see our glorious 
flag floating in the trees of a beautiful 
garden, a tent not far away. I hear a 
feminine bugle call; I get glimpses of 
“middy” blouses moving about. In a 
pause I see heads bowed in prayer. In 
a few moments I see a woman drilling 
our future mothers. I do not know the 
benefits of these tactics of war, but I do 
know the spiritual harm it does. 

Being very fond of children in the 
neighborhood, they are often at play in 
my yard. Yesterday morning a little 
boy of nirfe was bound to my only tree 
while two of his companions of more 
tender years were taking aim at him 
with play rifles, destroying him no doubt 
for some dark crime—it might have been 
for being on a peace advocate’s proper- 
ty! Ina moment the empty house porch 
next door became a battleship. Great 
consternation ensued when a German 
bomb was discovered in the shape of a 
milk bottle left by the last tenant. 

While this is only child play, the fact 
remains that we are teaching our chil- 
dren to be suspicious, quarrelsome and 
brutal. I hope your good paper will 
have more articles by Mr. Clark and 
that they may reach the women of whom 
I speak. There is a human side which 
ought to appeal to them. I am not a 
Quaker, a Socialist, or a Suffragist, but 
an American mother with American 
ideals. 

Anna C. Martin. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 


To THE Epitor: I think it only fair 
that you should realize that the point of 
view in regard to Americans in Mexico, 
as expressed in the article in your issue 
of June 24, is not that of at least a large 
number of intelligent Americans who 
have had experience in Mexico with all 
classes of Mexican people and who have 
seen what foreigners and their business 
operations have meant to the Mexico 
peon. 

Your contributor tells of a talk which 
he had with a certain American cattle 
man who felt sure that the United States 
would one day take the northern Mexi- 
can states. The cattle man was very 
anxious that this should happen, but 
there is no explanation as to why he felt 
as he did. To say that he expected 
profit from our occupation is not an ex- 
planation, for why should he expect a 
profit ? 

A certain cattle man who has large in- 
terests on both sides of the border said 
to me just after the Madero revolution 
had succeeded and there was a strong 
hope of peace and order on the other 
side of the Rio Grande: “Why should 
I want American annexation? Taxes 
would more than double and so would 
wages. The land would not produce any 
more grass. I could not raise more 
cattle, nor would I get more money for 
them; I would market them in the 
United States just as I would now.” In- 
deed, every business reason would lead a 
cattle man to prefer Mexican rule, ex- 
cept just one; but that, especially since 
the experience of the last five years, is 
certainly sufficient to turn the scale. 
Under the United States he can be as- 
sured that his ranch will not be raided, 


‘possibility of his ever owing less. 


his cattle killed or driven off, his men 
scattered or slain, his buildings burned. 

From the point of view of society at — 
large, of the “international mind,” should 
he be criticized for desiring a political 
change which would bring larger returns || 
to labor, a larger return to the public — 
treasury, and a safer, if not larger, re- — 
turn to himself, to say nothing of the — 
interest of society in an increased pro- © 
duction of an important article of food. | 

The intelligent American cattle man, 
furthermore, is not blind to the improve- 
ment in the condition of the Mexican 
peon which has come about through for- 
eigners, chiefly Americans, in Mexico. 
Porfirio Diaz understood his people and 
his country well; with all his native 
Mexican cruelty and all his faults he was 
a loyal and patriotic Mexican. Mexico © 
was his monument, to accuse or to con- 
demn, standing where every man could 
see it. And Diaz was not ignorant of — 
this when he encouraged foreigners to | 
come to Mexico. 

Let me illustrate: Before the gringos 
came, peons on the great estates were 
bound to the soil by a purely illegal but — 
simple process. They were kept con- — 
stantly in debt to the owner of the estate ~ 
through purchases at his store or in 
other ways, so that after their wages — 
were credited each year (they never saw 
any money) they were still in debt. An 
American in Mexico once told me of a 
young Mexican who had recently mar- — 
ried. He was only $15 in debt to his 
employer and considered himself very 
well off, at least he said there was no 
Now, 
legally, the lord of the manor could not | 
hold them to work out their debts, but — 
practically he did, because no other 
ranchero would employ a man in debt to 
his neighbor; and, furthermore, it would 
be considered a very improper thing to 
induce a man to leave a neighbor by ~ 
offering higher wages. The peon only — 
knew that he had to stay on the ranch 
or starve. 

Then came the Americans. They had — 
no sympathy with the existing feudal — 
system, they wanted men to work their 
ranches, to help build railroads, or de- 
velop mines. They. saw no reason why | 
a man should not be free to work where ~ 
he pleased and why they should not be 
free, if they wanted him, to offer him © 
more wages than he was theoretically © 
receiving. Furthermore, they paid real 
money and kept real accounts, so that — 
instead of being deeper in debt each 
year, the peon had the experience of 
actually getting his living and besides 
having money paid him. American cat- 
tle men did bow sufficiently to the Mexi- 
can custom to pay the debt, usually a 
small one, owed by a man he wanted, 
to his Mexican employer. I am afraid 
that the contractors and mining men did 
not always show so much consideration 
for the old order of things. 

Had it not been for the vigorous pro- 
tection that the powerful government of 
Diaz gave to the foreigners, the old 
feudal lords could easily have met the 
situation by the customary method of 
“armed intervention.” But aided largely 
by the increase in the public treasury, 
which came from the taxes levied on 
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the foreigners, which were actually paid, 
the central authority kept down disorder 
and fostered development. Thus it was 
that Diaz was striking down feudalism 
and with it brigandage in Mexico ana 
raising the economic standard of the 
peon, a necessary preparation to the rais- 
ing of his intellectual and moral stand- 
ards. 

I think that it is only fair that, from 
the tangled current of writing on all 
sides of the Mexican situation, a word 
should be spoken for the social advan- 
tage gained to the Mexican working man 
by the Diaz principle of protecting and 
encouraging the foreigner, and that the 
fact should not be lost sight of that the 
principal reason why annexation to the 
United States would help Americans in 
Mexico is because they would then be 
assured of order. 

Those who profess an interest in the 
Mexican common people and a desire to 
see their condition improved should not 
overlook the fact that Mexican laborers 
in great numbers have come to the 
United States for the better wages and 
better living conditions in this country 
and that the best way to give them the 
advantage of such wages and such living 
conditions at home is to create Ameri- 
can conditions of order and respect for 
Jaw in Mexico. I do not believe that 
annexation is at all necessary for this, 
but I think that the events of the past 
five years have made it very evident 
that something more than watchful wait- 
ing is necessary. 

Irving Fisher, in his recent article in 
your paper, speaks about the prejudice 
of the Mexican peon against the foreign 
investor. I have personally never 
noticed, nor have I heard from any ac- 
quaintances who have done business in 
Mexico, that the Mexican peon had any 
prejudice against a foreign investor. All 
prejudice is that of the Mexicans of the 
higher or middle classes who have seen 
wages of their peons go up, who have 
seen their own ranches produce less in 
proportion to the ranches of foreigners, 
particularly Americans, without choosing 
to consider that the reason is that they 
do not improve the strain of their cattle 
by importing better bulls, or do not dig 
wells, or do not go to the expense of 
planting alfalfa fields, either because 
they cannot get the money or do not 
understand the advantage. 

Mexicans, too, who have sold mining 
properties to Americans for what they 
considered very high prices, subsequent- 
ly to see the value of the properties 
enormously increased under American 
management, feel also that they have 
been cheated by the gringo. [add frank- 
ly that some Mexicans are fully equal 
to gringos in their ability to drive a 
bargain, but that on the whole there is 
need for protection of the smaller land 
owner against himself. 

An American cattle man, an acquaint- 
ance of mine, during the first years of 
the recent trouble spent a considerable 
amount of money in building barns and 
fences and otherwise developing his 
property. He told me that it was really 
touching to see the way in which the 
Mexican peons flocked to his ranch seek- 
ing employment. There was no hate for 
the gringo in their souls, simply an in- 


tense desire to work for the gringo who, 
by his enterprise, was able to pay them 
wages which would keep bread in the 
mouths of their families. 
JosrepH P. CHAMBERLAIN. 
New York. 


To tHE Epitor: The reception given 
Cowards and Fools—Fall In by your 
public gave me the impression that I had 
inadvertently stepped on an electric but- 
ton connected with a carload of dyna- 
mite. The ensuing shower of literary 
fragments contained roses and rocks in 
about equal proportions and I trust that 
THe Survey escaped without broken 
glass. 

Cowards and Fools was not intended 
as a solution of the Mexican question 
but was aimed more at war in general 
and, as Mr. Smith suggests, was an indi- 
vidual view. I was drawn into pacifism 
partly by my Christian sense of rever- 
ence and partly by my American sense 
of humor. The idea of asking the All- 
Father to help me kill certain of my 
brethren whose complexions and ideas 
and uniforms happen to differ from mine 
strikes me as being so quaintly blasphe- 
mous and so shockingly funny that I 
fail to see how the old world has so 
long taken it with solemn seriousness. 
War is a beast-game and if we moderns 
must make war medicine, our well- 
developed sense of the ridiculous, if noth- 
ing else, should compel us to leave a per- 
fectly incongruous Christ out of it. The 
bold but pathetically ignorant knight of 


the Middle Ages might have been able 


to run a killing bee by the Sermon on 
the Mount, but a modern American 
could not mix bombs and beatitudes with- 
out a grin that would spoil the effect. 

As to Mexico, I thank Mr. Chamber- 
lain and others for some interesting and 
informing matter concerning our 
troubled southern neighbor. Undoubted- 
ly Mexican government of Mexico is 
wretched. Undoubtedly we could govern 
it better. Yet, after all, Mexico belongs 
to the Mexicans—not to us. Of course 
we Americans are the people and wisdom 
will die with us. But those ignorant 
Mexicans prefer a troubled, groping na- 
tional independence to a safe, sheltered 
vassalage. It is a strange notion, but 
our revolutionary sires were afflicted with 
the same mental kink, and we should 
respect it. We have no quarrel with the 
Mexican people. Those who have in- 
jured us are very few, and they, perhaps, 
were “inspired”. 

As one of my critics says, most Amer- 
icans are neither militarists nor pacifists, 
but normal men with normal belligerent 
impulses when they consider themselves 
injured. Just so. Starting war with 
Mexico without passion, animated by real 
altruistic impulse, the expense, the cruel- 
ty and the maddening slowness of the 
campaign would rouse those normal bel- 
ligerent impulses of ours to a point where 
the people would be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than the complete conquest of 
Mexico. It would be tar worse than 
98. That fight was so short and the 
victory so easy that we really did not 
have time to get angry. 

And then—our national dignity. We 
have assumed a high moral tone during 
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the European trouble. With one hand 
stuck in our waistcoat and the other 
raised to heaven, we have invoked rea- 
son, mercy, humanity and all higher pow- 
ers, to bring the fighting terrestrial pow- 
ers to their senses. Now we have dis- 
agreed with a nation south of us, an 
ignorant, unwashed, sick, half-starved 
nation about one-tenth our size. Shall 
it be decided, after our statesmen have 
pondered and our diplomats have ‘“di- 
plomed”, that the only dignified and 
Christian-like solution of the Mexican 
difficulty is to send down an overwhelm- 
ing force which shall proceed to kill 
Mexicans until the survivors throw up 
their hands and agree to our terms? 
War means just that. 

In such a war we will, of course, have 
our way; not because we are right but 
merely because we are big. A victory 
ot sorts, but Europe will brush the blood 
out of her eyes, look at the spattered 
condition of our robe of self-righteous- 
ness and giggle derisively, while South 
America, who is just beginning to be- 
lieve in our high pretensions, will hunt 
up a grindstone and whet her machete 
with furious haste. Dearly beloved fel- 
low gringos, putting aside all religious 
talk, all fanatical pacifist talk, we can’t 
afford that war. The cause is so small, 
the consequences might be so great— 
shall we chop off a hand to get rid of 
a splinter in the thumb? 

Cannot a nation be respected unless it 
pursue a “vigorous,” “aggressive” pol- 
icy? Is the blood-and-iron tonic what 
we need for all our national ailments? 
Behold the strange conduct of the Bel- 
gians. The German flag came into Bel- 
gium at the head of the finest army that 
the world ever saw. In a few days the 
land was overrun and conquered in the 
most splendid, masterly fashion. Did 
the Belgians appreciate it and learn to 
revere the Kaiser’s name? No; prob- 
ably nine Belgians out of ten would 
heartily enjoy using a German flag for 
a mop. 

Yet these odd Belgians do salute, joy- 
ously and reverently, another foreign 
flag—the Stars and Stripes. That flag 
came into Belgium in the hands of an 
American business man, Hoover, and his 
little group of English and Yankee help- 
ers, each of whom was armed and 
equipped only with a clear head, a kind 
heart and a working knowledge of 
French. Do the Belgians respect the 
Stars and Stripes? Do the Serbians? 
Do the Chinese despise us for our weak 
sentimentality in returning that Boxer 
indemnity? Possibly there is a better 
basis for respect than fear. 

Could we win the respect of the Mex- 
icans in some such bloodless fashion— 
a respect untinged with hate? Feeding 
them—all of them—would be an under- 
taking far cheaper than fighting them, 
and with results infinitely more pleasant. 
We have never done much for the Mex- 
icans—expect to relieve them of as rich 
an empire as ever lay out of doors. 
Whatever our capitalists have done in 
the way of development in Mexico was 
not done for sweet charity nor for love 
of the downtrodden peon. The Mexi- 
cans owe us nothing, while we appear 
to owe them a good deal. We are pow- 
erful. We are rich. We are intelligent, 
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good-hearted and — moderately — Chris- 
tian. 

We held up the Mexicans outrageous- 
ly some seventy years ago. We know it 
and have always felt somewhat sheepish 
about it. Surely we owe our neighbor 
something better than a beating. Surely 
as we look at California, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas and consider how lit- 
tle they cost and how much they are 
worth, we have something more tangible 
than Christian idealism or pacifistic pif- 
fle to incline us to patience, tolerance 
and good nature—even a little non- 
resistance—in our dealings with Mexico. 


BaApGER CLARK. 
Hot Springs, South Dak. 


“EFFICIENCY IN ARSENALS” 


To THE Epiror: In THe Survey for 
June 3 the attitude of organized labor 
in opposing scientific management in 
government arsenals and workshops 
seems to be justified because “certain 
employers” do not “permit labor to have 
a voice concerning a system that may 
be used to labor’s ruin.” 

Why should the alleged unfair prac- 
tices of some private employers justify 
opposition to efficiency systems in goy- 
ernment workshops, especially in these 
critical days? The evidence shows that 
the methods used were beneficial to both 
government and workmen. In hundreds 
of establishments of progressive em- 
ployers, the principles of scientific man- 
agement are in operation with full co- 
operation on the part of employer and 
workmen. 

The relation of scientific management 
to closed-shop unionism is the real is- 
sue. They are fundamentally opposed. 
The closed shop develops the idea of 
mass formation and action. It discour- 
ages individual initiative and, therefore, 
opposes bonus and profit-sharing sys- 
tems. A closed-shop union would not 
tolerate efficiency methods, much less 
bargain about their details of operation. 
The real question is whether organized 
labor is going to stand by the old closed- 
shop ideals of force and coercion, or is 
going to adjust itself to the principles 
of efficiency, co-operation and progress. 


WaLtTeER Drew. 


[Counsel National Erectors’ Associa- 
tion]. 
New York. 
DO DAWEH, 


To tHE Eprror: Today, a sketch in 
one act, in your issue for June 10 is in- 
teresting and is, I suppose, an appeal 
for sympathy for the anti-capital pun- 
ishment cause. As such to the average 
reader it is probably most convincing, 
but your author in the eleventh line on 
page 288 makes a most grave error 
which would totally alter the aspect of 
her victim’s case in most if not all of the 
states having a capital punishment law. 
She has the wife say “He killed a man, 
when he was drunk.” 

Drunkenness (not simply taking 
liquor) implies loss of the sense of right 
and wrong and precludes premeditation 
and, although I am not a lawyer, I am 
familiar enough with the laws of my 
own state to state that I am most posi- 


of the capital punishment law. 


tive that no murderer would be sent to 
the electric chair, if the judge or jury 
were even half convinced that the mur- 
derer committed the act under the in- 
fluence of diquor. 

No, murder in the first degree implies 
and must include cold-blooded, carefully 
planned premeditation and I think I am 
right in stating that capital punishment 
is only for such murder in the first de- 
gree in all states. having such a law. 
The utmost punishment for the crime 
your author depicts would be imprison- 
ment for life and it would be entirely 
probable (irrespective of the horrible- 
ness of the act) that the criminal in 
question could only be convicted of man- 
slaughter. 

If your author intends to appeal for 
better relieving of the distress of the 
mother, wife and children of those im- 
prisoned, even of those executed, then 
I heartily agree. If your author means 
to draw attention to the wrong of letting 
newspapers fill up their columns with 
descriptions of trials and convictions, I 
also agree, but when actual results of 
the capital punishment law in _ states 
having such a law are compared with 
results of states not under such a law, 
there are many of us who believe that 
for the present at least such a law for 
murder in the first degree only is a pow- 
erful deterrent from crime of this na- 
ture. 

Your author makes a mistake which is 
a very easy one to make, but its very 
character emphasizes the real purpose 
I trust 
she will accept this correction in the 
spirit in which it is given. 

EL ©. Siero Ne 

Worcester, Mass. 


To tHE Epitcr: I am very glad that 
Mr. Tilton has put his criticism of my 
sketch, Today, on paper, and that you 
have given me a chance to say a few 
words more on the subject of capital 
punishment. 

Mr. Tilton says that I have Jim’s 
wife say, “He killed a man when he was 
drunk.” I answer, I do. But I do not 
have the state say that Jim was drunk. 
The state, I agree with Mr. Tilton, must 
have said that the man was not drunk 
when the deed was committed, else the 
so-called “punishment” would not have 
been the electric-chair. 

But the state has been known to judge 
wrongly. Indeed, Mr. Tilton, with the 
rest of us, has doubtless read of cases 
where the state has called men guilty 
and put them to death, and afterward it 
has been found that innocent human be- 
ings were executed by mistake. With 
such grave errors on record before us, 
is it not possible that minor mistakes in 
defining passions might be made? 

I should like to refer Mr. Tilton to an 
article called The Law and Three Men 
in the Mutual Welfare League Bulletin, 
published at Sing Sing, May 15, 1916. 
It begins this way: “The law had its 
final say during the past seventy-two 
hours over the fate of three men who 
had been on trial for killing women. 

Walter Watson and his wife 
could not agree. So she left him and 
went to live with her son. One night 
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Watson returned—drunk [the italics 
are mine]. Then came a quarrel, and 
in his blind, intoxicated rage, he stabbed 
her to death. Yesterday morning he 
died in the electric-chair at Sing Sing. 


“Andrew Surini thought his wife and 
he could never live happily together 
again, after they had a serious disagree- 


ment. He attacked her with a hatchet 
and killed her. And_ yesterday 
he was sentenced to twenty 


years in jail. 

“James J. Deegan lived in dissolute 
happiness with Mrs. Grace A. Wharry 
until she grew tired of him and sent 


him away.- Then he went to her home i 


determined to frighten her by means of 
a revolver into returning to him. The 
gun went off. The woman fell and died 
shortly after. A jury has just decided 
that the killing was due to an accident 
and therefore, Deegan was set free, 
cleared, exonerated, justified. 

“The law is a majestic thing; a thing 
inexorable, alike for rich and poor. Yet 
in its administration it is a queer thing 
and incomprehensible to many. Three 
women killed, and one slayer gives his 
life and the second gives twenty years 
of his liberty and the third gives noth- 
ing in return. And still to the untrained 
eye, the scales in the hand of Justice 
seems to be evenly balanced.” 

This, I think, is as pertinent an an- 
swer as I can give to the question raised 
by your correspondent. Jim may or 
may not have been drunk. His wife says 
he was. The state says he was not. 
Anyway, he was executed. 

Mr. Tilton agrees that the wife and 
children should not suffer. I suppose he 
would have the state look after them. 
But why, irrespective of the fact that 
killing Jim is not punishing him, should 
he not be allowed to live and work for 
the good. of those whose lives he is re- 
sponsible for? Why, instead of the state 
supporting his family, should he, a 
strong, industrious man, not be paid de- 
cent wages for his labor, which he, or 
the state for him, could turn over to the 
support of his family? And if he has 
no family, why should he not contribute 
to the support of the family of his vic- 
tim? Or, there being no family there, 
could not a family, made destitute by 
one of his kind, be adopted for him to 
support? Such an arrangement would 
seem a more sensible one for the state, 
from a purely economic standpoint, than 
executing the criminal and leaving no 
support for his wife and children. 

Mr. Tilton misjudges me in one place. 
I do not “mean to draw attention to the 
wrong of letting newspapers fill up their 
columns with descriptions of trials and 
convictions.” Indeed, I think trials and 
convictions should be written about. I 
will go a step farther and say, that if 
capital punishment 7s a deterrent to 
crime, then I think executions should be 
public. I think they should be held on 
the main street where everyone can see 
them. If they are the deterrent some 


people honestly think they are, then it — 


seems to me those people are the ones 
to advocate the greatest publicity for 
them. 

What I hoped to do was to make 
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more people see that the whole thing is 
wrong. It is society which should be 
made over. It is education we need. 
And we are not going to get it by send- 
ing men to the gallows or to the electric- 
chair. Nor are the men themselves go- 
ing to be helped one whit. 


JOANNA GLEED STRANGE. 
New York. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

‘“Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 


ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS EXECUTIVE or first assistant in 
large Health Center or similar work, by 
college woman with 10 years’ experience 
in health education and administration; 
particularly interested in field teaching of 
students, in organization and_ research. 
Address 2319, Survey. 


TRAINED social worker who is a grad- 
uate nurse desires position. Address 2353, 
SURVEY. 


AN EASTERN GENTLEMAN, EX- 
PERIENCED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
OF AN ORPHANAGE, DESIRES A 
SIMILAR POSITION IN AN _ INSTI- 
TUTION ADVOCATING ADVANCED 
IDEAS. ADDRESS 2356 SURVEY. 


HOUSEKEEPER 10 years experience 
desires position Institution or Hospital state 
salary and number of beds. Address 2357, 
SURVEY. 


PROFESSORSHIP in Sociology Grad- 
uate Syracuse University, A. B. Sociology; 
University State of N. Y., State College for 
Teachers, A. M. Sociology; 5 years experi- 
ence Academic Schools; 4 years Junior Re- 
public work, two as Superintendent; Eight 
years N. Y. State Board of Charities, four 
Superintendent of State and Alien Poor; 
Five years State Labor Dept. N. Y., Deputy 
Commissioner and Chairman State Board 
Arbitration, one year Acting Commissioner 
of Labor and Chairman State Industrial 
Board. Age 42—Republican Methodist, 
Address 2358, SURVEY. 


A LADY of refinement and culture wishes 
position as Club or House manager. Has 
had hotel and catering experience. The best 
of references. Address 2359, SuRVEY. 


SOCIAL worker with special business 
training and experience in compiling, relat- 
ing and interpreting statistics seeks oppor- 
tunity with business house, educational or 
other organizations. Address 2360 SuRvVEY. 


SCHOOLS 


he New York Training School 

for Community Workers an- 

nounces the opening of its second year 
of LECTURES AND PRACTICAL 
WORK, beginning October 11, 1916. 


For information address Executive Secretary 


70 Fifth Avenue New York City 


RIGGS SCHOOL 


An agricultural school to train boys for self- 
support and country life. Will open Thursday, 
July 13th. Tuition, board and lodging $200., 
for twelve months term. Boys admitted from 
twelve to fourteen years of age. For further 
particulars apply to F. B. RIGGS, Head 


master, Lakeville, Conn. : 


BOOKS 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN PHRASE BOOK 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
A phrase book for social workers, teachers, physicians 
and nurses. Heavy cover paper. Postpaid 75 cents. Physi- 
cians’ Supplement, 25 cents a copy. Remit by check or 
money order; payable to 
EDITH WALLER (Morristown, New Jersey) 


Woodrow Wilson 


All real Independents 
All real Progressives 
Will Vote for. 


is the man 


A National League has been formed outside of party lines, to work 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


for the President 


MY DEAR MR. KENT: 


It gratifies me ve 
Wilson Independent 


July 18, 1916. 


much that you should have been selected as the Chairman of the Woodrow 


eague and that you should be willing to serve in that capacity. The support 


of the independent men whose convictions | share and whose purposes are my purposes 


es 
-me the greatest encouragement not only, but makes me feel that the political processes of the 


country are clearing for'a new and 
reasonable reform to early consummation. 


Hon. Wm. Kent 


House of Representatives 


ashington 


more effective combination in the work of advancing all 
rdially and sincerely yours, 


jones 


y is because they believe in voting on accomplishments, not on labels, that the following 
forward-looking men of national repute have formed the Woodrow Wilson Independent 


League. 
it is deserved. 


NORMAN HAPGOOD, Vice-Chairman 


That is where you belong. Sign attached coupon. 


OFFICERS 
WM. KENT, Chairman 


JOSEPH M. PRICE, Chairman Executive Committee 


ADAMSON, ROBT., New York City. 

BAKER, BERNARD N., Baltimore, Md. 

BAKER, RAY STANNARD, Amherst, 
Mass. 

BRUERE, HENRY, New Yo: City. 

CRANE, CHAS. R., Woods Hole, Mass. 

CRIMMINS, JOHN D., New York City. 

DODGE, CLEVELAND H., New York 
City. 

FARQUHAR, ARTHUR B., York, Pa. 

FELS, SAMUEL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woodrow Wilson 


280 Madison Avenue, at 40th Street : : 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


FULLER, JR., PAUL, New York City. 

GARDNER, RATHBONE, Providence 
Ra 

HAPGOOD, NORMAN, New York 
City. 

HARDY, LAMAR, New York City. 

HARRIMAN, JOS. W., New York City 

HEALY, TIMOTHY, New York City. 

JACOBS, ISIDOR, San Francisco, Cal. 

JOHNSON, GEO. F., Endicott, N. Y. 

JONES, CHARLES H., Boston, Mass. 


Independent 


Your help is urged because 


HENRY BRUERE, Treasurer 
GUY MASON, Secretary 


JONES, RICHARD, LLOYD, Madison, 
Wis. 

KENT, WILLIAM, Kentfield, Cal. 

MURPHY, JOHN J., New York City. 

PRICE, JOSEPH M., New York City. 

QUICK, HERBERT, Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va. 

SCHIFF, JACOB H., New York City. 

SWEET, WM. E., Denver, Col. 

WHITMAN, RUSSELL, Evanston, IIil. 

WOODS, LAWRENCE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Leagu 


: : : New York City 


WOODROW WILSON INDEPENDENT LEAGUE, 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., Room 906, New York City. 


I believe that, regardless of party considerations, Woodrow Wilson, on 
his record, deserves re-election. | therefore wish to become a member of the 


Woodrow Wilson Independent League. 


Party Affiliation ...... ieee 


Siraetetaah tee essa ee 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


Voluntary Contributions 


Contributions are not necessary for 
membership, but will be received 
gladly. 


I desire to contribute $ ..—-... -... 


es Bee | 


enclose herewith. 


s 


